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Clara Barton, Philanthropist. 


Intelligence, gentleness, executive ability and 
courage are -all expressed in the face of Miss 
Clara Barton,—pictured on our front cover,— 
and her history proves that she lacks none of 
these qualities. Miss Barton, who was born in 
1830, in Oxford, Massachusetts, began her career 


asateacher. She had six pupils when she opened 
her first school; when she closed it there were 
nearly six hundred. 

When the Civil War broke out, Miss Barton 
sesigned a clerkship in the Patent Office in order 
to devote herself to the care of the wounded 
on the battle-fields. In 1864 General Butler 
appointed her “lady in charge’ of the hospitals 
at the front of the army of the James. 

After the war Miss Barton supported herself 
by teaching, lecturing and writing until the 
Franco-Prussian War began; then her passion 
for humanity carried her once more to the front, 
In token of her service she wears a decoration 
that few women have ever gained, the Iron Cross 
of Germany. 

In 1881, when the American Branch of the 
Red Cross Society was organized, Miss Barton 
became its president. Since that time, whenever 
a great calamity, like the Johnstown flood, has 
stirred the nation, Miss Barton and her nurses 
have been promptly at hand to help, and the 
deeds of her Red Cross heroes and heroines will 
filla shining page in the history of the present 
war. 


~ 
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The Lion and the Lamb. 


Key West, Florida, sometimes called the 
jumping-off place of the United States, is one of 
the queerest places in the world, and it is queerer 
in nothing than in respect to its animals. There 
are said to be only four cows on the island of 
Key West. I was not admitted to the privilege 
of seeing any one of the four, during my sojourn 
on the island during the Cuban war; nor did I, 
during my stay, see any wild bird, not even an 
English sparrow. No mocking-birds sing in 








SEEKING HER LAMB, 


Key West cocoanut-palms, as they sing unceas- 
ingly in the pines and palmettoes of that other 
Florida war town, Tampa. One hears, oceasion- 
ally, the squawk of a parrot in a cage; but free 
birds seem to shun the island. 

* Even dogs are scarce in Key West, and look 
unhappy and unwell. I did not see one sleek 
and comfortable-looking cat. The few cats I 
saw were small and scrawny. The climate 
appears to be against them; and yet, I could 
never find anything bad to say about the Key 
West climate. The days there were fine and the 
nights cool. So far as weather is concerned, 
Key West seems to have all the advantages of 
the tropical and the temperate zones, without the 
disadvantages of either. Perhaps the lack of 
good water has something to do with this scarcity 
of healthy animals. 

One creature, however, I did see in consider- 
able numbers in Key West. When I first saw 
the animal I did not know what it was. It 
appeared too small to be a goat; it had precisely 
the voice and manners of a sheep, but it had no 
wool, and did not appear ever to have had any. 
It was covered with a thin and scrawny coating 
of hair. It was bony and lank, and in company 
with several other creatures of its kind, it was 
racing and bleating about the streets and coal- 
yards in the vicinity of the United States Naval 
Station. 

My attention was first attracted to this species 
of animal by seeing an agitated mother running 
and bleating in evident quest of her young. She 
was coming straight down the middle of the 
public street, which at the time was considerably 
crowded with people, who included naval officers 
and sailors, army officers and soldiers, hastening 
newspaper men, negroes, Bahama “conc 
Cubans and persons of all descriptions. 

The creature was greatly agitated, and bleated 








incessantly and appealingly. By and by there was | 
an answering bleat out on the government | 
wharf, alongside of which the United States gun- | 
boat Detroit and the torpedo-boat Cushing lay. | 
The wharf was guarded by armed marines in 


| uniform, and frowning guns from the war-boats 
| swept it; but the mysterious creature ran past 


sentries, and without the slightest fear of eight- 
inch guns or gatlings, selected from a group of 
similar creatures a small and lamblike object, 
which she instantly proceeded to suckle with 
great joy. 

Seeing a newspaper man whom I knew, I 
asked him, “For pity’s sake, what sort of ani- 
mals are those ?”’ 

“They are Key West sheep,” he said. 

“But where is their wool?” 

“Key West sheep do not have wool. The 
climate eliminates it. There are sheep in this 
town that were brought from the North with a 
good coat of wool, but they haven’t a particle of 
wool on them now.” 

“But what do the people keep sheep for if they 
give no wool ?” 

“They keep them for their milk. The strictly 
local milk-supply is sheep-milk.” 

I made inquiries which convinced me that my 
friend spoke the truth. Subsequent acquaint- 
ance with the Key West sheep increased rather 
than diminished my interest in them. Their 
place of pasturage, I found, was the public 
street. The mule-drawn street-cars frequently 
pushed them aside. They grazed the queer 
herbage in the vacant lots, and searched the 
gutters for fragments of bananas and other fruit. 
While eliminating their wool they seemed to 
have developed something of the goat’s catho- 
licity of appetite. Perhaps they were reduced 
to this omnivorousness by hard necessity. 

The small quantity of milk which they give 
must be produced at little cost to their owners. 
I have no doubt they are a profitable property. 

I could not understand their partiality, in the 
matter of pasturage ground, for the vicinity of 
the post-office and custom-house and the naval 
station. There seemed to be nothing for them 
to eat there, and there was a great deal of coal- 
dust. Mules, lashed by negroes into unwonted 
activity, rushed up the tramway, along the street 
and out upon the government wharf, drawing 
great iron trucks, narrow at the bottom and 
flaring at the top like a hopper, containing 
coal 


All day long, sometimes at night, too, these 
trucks rolled along, bearing their freight of coal 
to fill the voracious bunkers of the men-of-war. 
They made a great deal of noise at this, but 
above it could often be heard the sharp bleating 
of the Key West sheep, who, with swinging 
udders, chased the elusive banana-skin or pine- 
apple-paring up and down the neighborhood. 

The contrast between the picture presented 
by the scrawny and woolless lamb and the 
frowning armament of the gunboat and the long, 
vicious-looking bodies of the torpedo-boats will 
always remain in my recollection. 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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Ready - Made Soap. 


Where soap and water both pour out of the 
ground, there is surely no excuse for being dirty. 
Mr. G. .C. Nuttall, writing in Good Words, 
instances a village that is supplied in this easy 
manner with ready-made soap. He does not say 
whether the people are as much noted for their 
cleanliness as the village is for its soap springs. 
The village is situated in Timor, one of the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. The well- 
known naturalist, Mr. Wallace, visited these 
springs, and described the water as very soapy 
to the touch, producing a free lather when any 
greasy substance is washed in it. The soapiness 
of the water is caused by the great quantity of 
alkali and iodine contained therein. The presence 
of the soap is not an unmixed good, however, for 
it causes vegetation to suffer for a considerable 
distance round. 

Nevada claims to be even better off than this 
village, for it is said that it possesses a veritable 
soap-mine. 

China, rarely behind in wonderful productions, 
has a natural soap, but she gets it neither from 
mine or spring. Her soap is in her trees, and 
she has several kinds. In different districts are 
to be found different varieties of gleditschia 
(leguminous plants). All the trees bear seeds 
inclosed in pods, and it is these pods which con- 
tain the cleansing power. Probably the power 
of these fruits to “wash” is due to the presence 
within them of saponin, a vegetable principle, 
the chief property of which is its ability to form 
a lather with water. Though the Chinese use 
large quantities of soap from England and 
Germany, the Chinaman always prefers to use 
his own nature-made soap in cases where great 
care is required. 

A soap-plant of world-wide renown hails from 
the valleys of California. It is known locally 
as the amole, and is a plant of considerable 
beauty. It is tall and slender,:bearing purple- 
and-white lily-like flowers. The leaves spring 
up year by year from an underground bulb. It 





is this bulb which contains the saponaceous 
principle, of which the Spanish population were 
*| not slow to avail themselves, and even to this 
day the amole bulb is more or less used in 
domestic economy. 
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Boston Dental College. . 


Se a i begins Sept. 12, For announcement, address 
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University of Maine. 
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NDREW’S father 
A was a Swede, 
who had come 
to America in search 
of the fortune he had 
been taught to believe 
awaited every willing 
worker in that won- 
derful “land of the 
free,” to which so many of his kinsfolk and 
acquaintances had already emigrated. 

The journey across the ocean consumed 
nearly all of the little hoard which had been 
carefully saved for this purpose, and the family 
arrived in New York with hardly enough 
money in hand to take them to the Chicago 
cousin, on whose assistance Olaf Petersen 
relied for the necessary impetus toward making 
a start in a new country. 

As he had neglected to correspond with this 
cousin for some years past, he reached Chicago 
only to find, to his utter dismay, that the man 
had long since moved from his old address, 
leaving no trace of his whereabouts behind 
him. So Olaf, his wife and five little ones 
were friendless and all but penniless, in a great 
foreign city, veritable “strangers in a strange 
land.” 

As none of the family could speak a word of 
English, with the exception of Olaf himself, 
and as his knowledge of the language—picked 
up from the missing cousin during a brief visit 
home nine years before, and from the few 
Americans in the steerage of the ocean steamer 
—was exceedingly imperfect, hard times fol- 
lowed for both the big and little Petersens. 

The only work Olaf could get to do, after a 
period cof want which bordered very closely 
upon starvation, was that of a janitor in a 
large third-rate apartment building. This 
work he did for a salary so low that he earned 
the dislike of his few American acquaintances 
for “ cutting wages,’”’ but he did it just as hon- 
estly and thoroughly as his upright Swedish 
nature suggested, and it brought him sufficient 
money to keep his wife and children in plain 
food and clothing. 

Most of his own time was necessarily spent 
in the halls and basement, which needed 
constant attention to keep them even decently 
clean, but a tiny rear flat, high up under the 
roof, sheltered him and his family from the 
weather, and for this accommodation he paid 
nothing at all. So Olaf, being endowed with a 
contented nature, gave thanks for the mercies 
which had been vouchsafed him, and everything 
went well until the owner and landlord of the 
Etruria Flats decided to supply them with 
steam heat for the coming winter. 

“I guess I’ll have to let you go at the end of 
the week, Olaf,’”’ he told the astounded janitor 
one morning when all the pipes had been 
placed and the big boiler set up in the base- 
ment. 

“I’m sorry,” he added, gently, catching sight 
of the pale and troubled face Olaf lifted to his 
employer, “but you see you don’t know how 
to run the boiler. The law doesn’t insist upon 
an engineer’s certificate for the running of a 
single boiler kept at low pressure, so, as I don’t 
feel that I can afford to pay the salaries of two 
men, I must get some one who can look after 
the engine in addition to supplying the janitor 
service. I’d be willing enough to have you 
stay if you could do this, but you don’t know 
the first thing about a boiler, now do you?” 

“I could learn, sir!’ exclaimed Olaf, eagerly, 
snatching at the faintest chance of retaining 
the position which meant so much to him; and 
So earnestly did he plead his cause that the 
landlord finally consented to allow him a trial 
with the engine. So the janitor hied him to 
the good-natured Irish-American engineer of 
an adjacent apartment building and begged 
his assistance and instruction, which was 
generously, if somewhat contemptuously, 
bestowed. 

“Sure, an’ ye’re a poor crature entirely to be 
workin’ for the wages yez are,” the better- 
trained workman told him, impatiently, “but 
it’s not meself will be seein’ ye lose the bread 
out av the childers’ mouths. I’ll stay wid ye 
till ye can run the engine right enough, bad 
cess to ye for cuttin’ wages, all the same!” 

So Olaf mastered the intricacies of the engine 
sufficiently to take charge of it for the winter, 









and the Petersen family rejoiced as they who 
have narrowly escaped great tribulation. 

But the additional work made matters very 
hard for poor Olaf. When the cold weather 
began, it was necessary to “fire up’ at four 
o’clock in the morning, and to keep the boiler 
going full blast yntil ten at night. What with 
the necessity for constantly tending the boiler 
fire, listening to the complaints of the tenants 
who were always too hot or too cold, and 
carrying on his regular labors as janitor, Olaf 
found it very hard to secure time in which to 





‘* FRIENDLESS AND ALL BUT PENNILESS.’’ 


eat or sleep. But he perseveringly adhered 
to his policy of making the best of things, and 
Andrew helped him in every way possible. 
Poor Andrew! He was but eleven years old 
and going to school in the bargain, but the 


to accomplish in a day was remarkable. There 
is much virtue in systematic training to labor, 
however, and Andrew, what with the four 
younger brothers and sisters who had come to 
America with him, the additional baby which 
had entered the family since then, a mother 
who eked out the scanty income by an occa- 
sional day’s washing, and a father who was 
taxed to the farthest limit of his failing strength, 
had early learned to work continually and with 
ceaseless patience. 

In the morning he rose early, helped his 
father empty the twelve garbage boxes which 
the building possessed, assisted his mother to 
prepare the simple breakfast, washed, dressed 
and escorted to school the two younger 
children who were old enough to go regularly, 
and attended to the family marketing on the 
way thither. At noontime he fed the little 
ones,—preparing the food if Mrs. Petersen was 
ill or out at her washing,—waited upon the 


father snatched a hasty meal. 
After school he again assisted his father, 





carrying pails of water, running errands for 


others, and took charge of the boiler while his | 


the tenants, cleaning windows, and so on until 
supper-time. 

And after supper he generally carried the 
baby and his lesson-books down to the boiler- 
room, doing duty there while his father had his 
sole relaxation—an evening pipe and a peaceful 
chat with his wife. For Andrew never played. 

| The idea of such a reckless waste of time never 
| entered his overwise little brain. Whenever 
| to do, he rested his mother by caring for the 
baby. 
| Now, the baby was always ill. As the winter 
passed by, a fresh worry-wrinkle came to Mrs. 
| Petersen’s forehead, and a new streak of gray 
| in her husband’s scanty blond hair, because 
| of this illness and the consequent doctor’s bills 
| which they were forever struggling—and failing 


a moment came in which he had nothing else | 








—to pay. 


shape of a debt to the 
undertaker who cared for 
its burial. 

The tenants of the 
building were very kind 


when another delicate, 
ailing infant came to take 
the place of the lost one, 
but they knew nothing 
of the burden of indebted- 
ness beneath which Olaf 
and his wife labored, and 


floor sent in his bill regu- 
larly every month. So it 
came to pass that when 
the new baby also fell 
| seriously ill, its distracted father and mother 
| refrained from sending for him. 

“I can go in debt no more,” declared Olaf, 
| in his broken English, when his wife mentioned 
| the baby’s need of medical attention. “Already 


| mont’s.”” 

| So Mrs. Petersen did what she could for her 
moaning little one, and only to Andrew did she 
sorrowfully confide her fear that the tiny Ole 
| was soon to die. One evening, just as the 
younger children were sitting down to supper, 
| she called Andrew from his duty of serving 
them in her stead, and sent him down-stairs 
for his father. WhenOlaf returned to the 
basement, after a hurried trip to the top floor, 
his face was white and strained-looking, and his 
voice shook uncertainly. 

“You stay here an’ mind de boiler, already,” 
he told Andrew, merely putting his head 
through the door at the foot of the basement 
stairs. “Your mudder, she t’ink de baby it 
goin’ to die, an’ I stay wid her.” 

On that particular night, of all others, the 
weather turned so bitterly cold that the small, 
low-pressure engine in the basement seemed 
powerless to keep the apartments comfortably 
warm. The tenants speedily began to complain. 
| “Olaf! Olaf!’ peremptory voices from all 
| quarters of the building were soon calling. 
| “Olaf, can’t you fire up a little better? We're 





One night the | 
baby died, and a new | 
horror was added in the | 


at this time, and also | 


the doctor on the first | 
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freezing, and you’ve got to turn on more 
heat.” 

Now Andrew, who had performed almost 
every duty connected with the engine save 
that of “firing up,” knew that already it was 
working under the highest pressure allowed by 
the law, and he was at a total loss how to 
comply with the frequent demands for more 
heat. So after vainly trying to explain the 
state of affairs to the irate and shivering men 
and women who continually scolded him for 
not “‘warming up’”’ more effectually, he went in 
search of his father, and Olaf, pale with mingled 
trouble and the seldom-roused passion of a quiet 
nature, rushed to the basement in a fury and 
made up such a fire as Andrew had never seen. 

“Dey’s all be warm enough, I see to dat!” 
he cried, indignantly, as he threw in shovel 
after shovel of coal. “I 
make a fire dat will last 
for some time already, I 
t’ink me, an’ I come not 
down for any one till 
Ole be better or dead, not 
if de place blow up or de 
pipes freeze till mornin’. 
I down here wid de 
engine w’en de udder 
baby die,” he concluded, 
with a suppressed sob, 
“an’ I not leave dis one 
for all de tenants an’ 
engines in de worl’. Call 
me not no more, Andrew, 
for I come not for any- 
t’in’ till dat baby better— 
or worse!” 

Then he rushed off up 
the stairs again, and 
Andrew, clearly remem- 
bering the grave warning 
of the city inspector of 
boilers, who had recently paid a visit to the 
boiler-room, fairly trembled to look at the 
steam-gage. By and by, when he had vainly 
tried every expedient within his scanty know]- 

edge and experience to cool off the boiler, he 
heard hasty steps descending the basement 
stairs, and the principal tenant of the build- 
_ ing, flushed and indignant, came hurrying to 
his side. 

“What on earth is the matter with you 
people?” he exclaimed, angrily, as he caught 
sight of Andrew. “First you freeze us all but 
stiff, and then—great heavens, boy!” shaking 
the frightened child by the shoulder and 
pointing to the steam-gage, which registered 
nearly double the pressure allowed, “you’ll 
have that boiler exploding and sending us all 
into kingdom come, first thing you know! 

“Where’s your father?” he continued, with 
growing anger, his foot on the lowest step of 
the stairs as he prepared to depart. “Up- 
stairs?” as Andrew timidly murmured words 
to this effect. “Yes, I thought so. Taking his 
ease and comfort with his family, no doubt, 
and a child like you left in charge of the engine. 
| Well, he’ll probably have lots of time to enjoy 
| himself after to-morrow, young man; I’m 
going right over to telephone the landlord and 
have him come here and look into this matter, 
and if your father doesn’t find himself out of 
a position to-morrow, I’m mightily mistaken. 
He will if I’ve any influence over Mr. Thornton, 
and I ought to have, I fancy, considering the 
rent I pay!” 
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amount and variety of work which he managed | yet we owe more than I shall earn in tree | “Pa’ll lose his job, sure, if Mr. Thornton 


| does come over just now,” thought Andrew, 
anxiously, and he once more turned his atten- 
| tion, with nervous energy, to trying to subdue 
| the fierceness of the fire. 

| Presently, remembering that he had heard or 
read somewhere that salt would cool the hottest 
fire known, he dashed around to the corner 
grocery and hastily exchanged the cherished 
nickel which one of the tenants had given him 
on Christmas day for a great bag of coarse salt. 
This proving ineffectual, at least in point of 
quantity, he fell to shovelling ashes upon the 
glowing coals, resolving that if this expedient 
failed he would delay no longer to summon 
his father again, the stern command to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And he was still 
engaged in laboriously manipulating the huge 
shovel when a sharp voice startled him, and 
he looked up to see the dreaded landlord 
indignantly regarding the roaring fire. 

“Where is your father?” demanded Mr. 
| Thornton, sternly, looking from Andrew to the 
steam-gage and back again. “A nice state of 
affairs this is, my boy! I’m always receiving 
complaints from the tenants of the way in 
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expected, but also treated with sympathetic 


to-night, I am called from my dinner to investi- | kindness. 


gate, and I find you taking care of the engine. 
Where is your father, I say?’ 

Andrew made no reply. Between anxiety, 
surprise and the breathlessness consequent upon 
his unusual and arduous exertions he was unable 
to utter a word. Mr. Thornton, after watching 
him struggling with the fire and the ashes for a 
moment or two in silence, took the shovel from 
him rather roughly, and himself heaped the 
fire-bed with ashes. When he felt assured that 
the danger of explosion had been in some degree 
averted, he once more repeated his stern query 
as to the whereabouts of Andrew’s father. 

“He’s up-stairs, sir,” answered Andrew, at 
last, the courage of desperation possessing him 
and supplying him with the unwonted audacity 
thus to reply to the man who furnished his 
father with the means of earning a living, “he’s 
up-stairs, sir. The baby’s dying,” he went on, 
swallowing a great sob, “and we can’t have the 
doctor ’cause we owe him so much money now, 
an’ pa says he won’t come down for nobody till 
the baby’s better or worse. He was tendin’ the 
engine when the other baby died, an’ he says he 
won’t leave little Ole anyway. If the tenants 
hadn’t made such a trouble ’bout bein’ cold he 
wouldn’t have made such a big fire. 

“If you want to send him away you’ll have to,” 
he concluded suddenly, worsted at last in his 
battle with the sobs which threatened to choke 
him, “but it'll take two men to do the work 
he’s been doin’ with only me to help him. He’s 
worked most to death, anyway, and he says he 
aint goin’ to leave little Ole, nohow!” 

At another time the boy would have been 
amazed at his own boldness and would have 
expected severe and condign punishment from 
his parents for daring thus to address the great 
man who gave the father employment, but now 
he was too overwrought to think of anything 
save his beloved baby brother and the intense 
weariness which filled his own small and aching 
frame to feel any other emotion. Mr. Thornton, 
after seeing him sink to the floor of the boiler- 
room and cover his face with his trembling hands, 
made his way quickly to the flat in which the 
doctor resided and held hurried communication 
with him. When the physician had started up 
to the Petersen flat, he once more went down to 
the basement. 

I’ve sent the doctor up to see the baby, kid,’ 
he told Andrew, kindly, “and I guess it will be 
all right. You needn’t worry about your father 
being fired, for to-night at least.” 

Then he climbed the four long flights of stairs 
which led to the tiny rooms occupied by the 
Petersen family, and rapped at the outer door. 
It was opened presently by Olaf himself, white 
and trembling with emotion, but too rapt in his 
own thoughts and experiences to feel surprise at 
this sudden appearance of the man who had the 
power to take from him the work which meant 
bread and clothing for his family. 

“Come in, come in,” he whispered, beckoning 
Mr. Thornton to the inner room with his stubby, 
coal-soiled forefinger. “Come in; the doctor 
say the worst is over, and the baby live. Come 
see it,” and the landlord followed him into the 
chamber where the doctor, his face grave with 
professional anxiety and his finger on the faintly- 
fluttering pulse, bent over the tiny baby, which 
lay on Mrs. Petersen’s knee. 

It was but a thin and scrawny baby, so frail 
and sickly that it possessed no whit of babyish 
comeliness, and the mother was but a plain- 
looking woman, her scant, light hair strained 
tightly back from her careworn face, and her 
thin lips set in the pathetic straight line which 
told alike of countless worries and a living faith 
in God; but Mr. Thornton looked silently from 
the mother and child to Olaf and the six older 
children who clustered about him, and something 
in the atmosphere of mother-love which hung 
over Mrs. Petersen and the baby, or the look 
of thankful gratitude which distinguished Olaf 
Petersen, tenderly caressing his remaining little 
ones, brought tears to his eyes. Gently laying 
some silver upon the table by the mother’s side, 
he stole softly from the room and went down to 
Andrew in the basement again. 

“Your father says the doctor thinks the baby 
will get over it after all, kiddie,” he told the 
astonished boy, encouragingly, “and you can run 
up and see him for a little while, if you like. ‘I’ll 
stay here and mind the engine until you come 
back. You needn’t hurry,” he called after 
the retreating Andrew, who, with a glance of 
mingled wonder and delight, had darted up the 
stairs. 

“Perhaps the poor fellow has had a hard row 
to hoe,” he found himself thinking, presently, 
“and perhaps, too, I haven’t paid him quite 
enough, even if he is a poor sort of workman and 
not worth his salt at any kind of skilled labor. I 
must think about that story the boy told me,’”*he 
finished, earnestly, as he rose to look at the fire 
beneath the boiler. 

And he did think of it, with the result that 
the principal tenant of the building was greatly 
surprised upon the morrow to find Olaf still 
pottering thankfully about his work in the halls 
and basement, in spite of his own complaints and 
influence, and the fact that the landlord had 
personally investigated the case at his instigation. 
And so it was that Olaf, too, was presently 
surprised to find himself not only saved from 
the summary dismissal which he tremulously 


“I guess you’d better hire a stout boy to help 
you out. mornings and evenings,’ Mr. Thornton 
| told him upon the day following the crisis herein 
| related. “That boy of yours ought to be able to 
| find enough to do to keep him busy, with looking 
| after his school work and tending the baby which 
was going to die and didn’t, without managing 
| the engine as well. And I guess, too,” he added, 
| as he backed smilingly away from the janitor’s 
enthusiastic gratitude, “that you’d be glad of the 
chance to spend an entire evening with your 
family once in a while, wouldn’t you?” 
And Olaf, almost too happy and grateful for 
further expression, joyously and stammeringly 
admitted that he would. 
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music. 
And one of God’s great charities 
Is music; and it doth not scorn 
To close the lids upon the eyes 
Of the weary and forlorn. 
James Russell Lowell. 
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Dicky Dobson’s Burglars. 


AST August my parents let 
me go for a visit to Dick 
Dobson, my chum at Bagster 
School, whose family live 
in the West Indies, and 
who spends his holidays 
at Ternchester with his 
uncle, a jolly old bachelor, 
whose domestie estab- 
lishment is run by three 
old, old servants—a white- 
headed housekeeper, a 
gray-headed cook and a “boy,” who has been 
rheumatie for about forty years. A sleepier, 
more comfortable household I can’t imagine. 

Everybody in Ternchester seemed to know 
Diek. The first morning I was there he took 
me out to see the town, and I got all wound up 
by turning round to see where every “Mornin’, 
Dick,” or “H’lo, Dick,” came from. Rather 
trying, Dick is, to a fellow like me, who wishes 
to mind his own business and let other people 
mind theirs. 

One morning, about a week after my visit 
began, we went for a swim in the river just out- 
side the town, and there we saw a man and a 
boy fishing on the sand-bar, and so of course 
Dick must go down and investigate. On getting 
closer to the fishing-party I saw they were a 
pretty tough couple, 
but that made no 
difference to Dick. 

“Fishing?” he said, 
by way of an opener. 

“Looks like it,” 
said the man, with a 
husky voice. 

“Catch anything?” 
asked Dick, looking 
into a basket half full 
of miserable perch. 

The boy laughed. 
“Remarkable smart 
kid, eh, Jim?” he 
said to the man. 

“Kid yourself,’’ 
grinned Dick. “Say, 
why don’t you get 
some decent worms, 
*stead of these trash?” He was peeping in the 
old tomato can which served them as bait-box. 

“Where'd we get ’em?” asked the boy. 

“Up in my uncle’s garden ;” and then he told 
him where it was, and all about himself, and he 
finally brought the boy home with him and dug 
about a quart of worms for him, and introduced 
him to Brutus, and gave him a piece of blue- 
berry pie. You can’t help liking Dick; he’s so 
friendly. 

“Well,” I said, when the strange boy left us, 
“you're a simpleton if ever there was one!” 

“Yes, eh? Why?” 

“Blabbing away to those toughs! Fetching 
the young one up here!” 

“What’s the harm, anyhow ?” 

“Those are the very sort,” I went on, “that get 
information out of fellows like you, and come 
around on dark nights to make use of it. Burg- 
lary’s the harm!” said I. 

“S’pose they did come? Brutus would soon 
fix ’em.” 

Brutus had not made friends with the strange 
boy, but he doesn’t make friends with everybody. 
A more sullen, keep-to-yourself mastiff can’t be 
found. He does what pleases him, goes where 
he chooses, has the liberty of the whole house 
and no questions asked. 

“T’ve my doubts about him fixing burglars, 
particularly as that boy’s voice is mighty like 
yours,” I said to tease him; but it was true. 

“Oh, drop it!’ said Dick, and I did; but I 
was really afraid those toughs would be trying 
to get into the house some night. 

Well, the very next evening Dick and his 
uncle and I had been at the church to a sort of 
party in the vestry—there was raspberry short- 
cake—and when we came back the three old 
servants had gone to bed. 












“Will you fellows see that the lower windows 
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are all fastened?” said Dick’s uncle. “And put 
the cat out if you find her in.” I put her out 
myself, fastening the window after leaving her 
on the sill. Then we went to bed. 

It was horribly warm. Dick kept me awake 
for a long time, moaning and tossing on his bed 
at the other side of the room. 

“Oh, I'll never go to sleep, 
Stubby,” he whined. “Oh, I 
wish it was morning. Oh, 
hang it, how hot it is!” 

At last I fell asleep. It 
seemed the next minute when 
I was awake again. 

There was not a sound but 
that of deep, heavy snoring 
coming from Dick’s bed. A 
fellow doesn’t wake sud- 
denly, in the middle of the 
night, for no reason at all. I 
sat up, listening. A glimmer 
of light came from a lamp at 
the end of the hall. Slowly a shadow fell in 
from the hall; slowly and without a sound it 
lengthened. I grabbed the bedclothes—and in 
came the cat. 

I almost laughed out as she came sidling up to 
my bed, her tail waving over her back,—and then 
my jaw fell. How did she get in? I knew I 
had put her out, but with her presence in the 
house as evidence against me I couldn’t have 
sworn to having done so. There was nothing 
for it but to put her out again. 

I got bold-spirited without much trouble, and 
was on my way down-stairs with her purring in 
my arms, when Dick’s uncle called out, ““Who’s 
there?” 

Before I could answer a voice came up the 
stairs: “It’s only me, uncle.” 

The eat slid out of my arms. It was Dick’s 
voice; but I could hear him snoring in bed! 
And then in a flash I guessed what had hap- 
pened, and who had called out with Dick’s 
voice. 

I was afraid to move. The cat rubbed her 
baek against my bare legs, and I would have 
sereamed if I had been able to utter a sound. 
But in the end the cat gave me courage to look 
cautiously over the banister. What I saw made 
my hair rise. A dim light was shining on the 
wall opposite the dining-room door. 

Not only did I see the light on the wall, but it 
was blotted out and unblotted by a body passing 
back and forth. I clung to the banister as a 
window slid down. Then I saw the shadow of 
a face on the wall! 

And through it all I heard the peaceful snoring 
from Dick’s room. I would have given anything 
* be back there, but what I did was to goas 
softly as I could on 
tiptoe into Dick’s 
unele’s room. 

He was still awake 
and he turned over, 
looking at me with 
his head just off the 
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it’s me,” I 
whispered, and I went 
to the side of his bed 
and put my mouth to 
his ear. 

“Please don’t speak 
out loud. There are 
burglars in the dining- 
room —no, I’m not 
talking in my sleep, 
sir.” I was feeling as 
bold as a lion now. 

“How do you know ?” whispered Dick’s uncle. 

“Heard them—saw the light. It was one-of 
them, a boy, that called out to you just now. 
No, it wasn’t Dick. Dick’s asleep. Can’t you 
hear him snoring?” 

“By Jove, yes,” said Dick’s uncle, listening. 

“Tt’s only a man and a boy,” I said. “I know 
who they are.” 

Dick’s uncle got out of bed and opened a 
drawer of his dressing-table. When he came 
back he slipped something cold 
into my hand. 

“Take this—don’t be afraid of 
it—go down the back stairs— 
there is no carpet on them, and 
you are lighter than I. I will go 
the front way. Do you think 
you can?” 

I looked at what I knew was 
a tiny revolver in my hand, 
swallowed hard, and said, 
“Yes.” 

“Now go quietly to the door of 
the dining-room leading to the 
kitchen. When I shout, come 
to the door suddenly, cover the 
boy with your revolver, but don’t 
pull the trigger; it is just to 
frighten them. I will cover the 
man.” 

How I managed to get down 
those back stairs 1 don’t know. 
But I did, and found the door at 
the foot of them open. I had 
been dreading to open that door. I pictured 
myself rattling the handle and the than hearing 
me and rushing at me, firing*pointblank into my 
face. 

Every nerve quivering with expectation of the 
shout from Dick’s uncle, I reached the dining- 
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room door and crouched against the wall beside 
it. The door was open and a light shone out. 

Hour after hour seemed to pass. I could hear 
padded footsteps and the clinking of glassware, 
and I thought that I heard whispering and that 
the padded footsteps were approaching me. 
Onee I nearly dropped the 
revolver as I thought I saw 
an eye looking through the 
crack in the door at me 
Why didn’t Dick’s uncle 
shout ? 

What I would have done 
if he had shouted, I don’t 
.) know. As for pointing the 
revolver, why, I could hardly 
hold it! 

Cautiously and trembling 
I put my eye to the crack of 
the door. Something was 
going on in the part of the 
room I couldn’t see. Slowly 
I slid my head around the door—a little more, an 
inch more—till my whole head was exposed. 

My brain refused to work at first. I knew I 
was looking at Dicky Dobson making lemonade 
there by the light of a candle, but somehow I 
couldn’t think. I stared at him as he stirred 
the lemonade around with a spoon, and watched 
him with great interest as he drank it down 
slowly. I was even about to call for him to leave 
half for me, before I remembered what I had 
come down for. 

Dick saw me as he was putting down the glass. 
It slid out of his fingers, and rolled in a half-circle 
on the tabletill the candle stopped it. Dick went 
white as a sheet at my ghostly look, and then 
tried to laugh. 

“Say, don’t do a thing like that,” he said, his 
lips moving stiffly. ‘“Want some lemonade? 
Wheugh! You scared me! Why in the mis 
chief didn’t you speak? Here’s the other half 
of that lemon—I’ll squeeze it for you.” 

“How long have you been down here?” I 
gasped. 

“Me? Quite a while. I was trying to cool 
off by hanging out of the window.” He filled 
the glass with water and handed it to me. 
“Jove, I guess I seared you, too,” he said. 

“T didn’t expect to see you here when I left 
you up-stairs snoring like a brute.” 

“Why, that’s just who it is,” laughed Dick. 
“Tt’s Brutus. His snoring woke me. He was 
sleeping at the foot of my bed. Why don’t you 
drink that—isn’t that what you came down for ?” 

“Not exactly,” I said, looking at the lemonade. 

“What for, then?” 

“To put out the cat, partly, and—” 

“The cat!”” said Dick. “Why, I let her in— 
at least she came in when I opened the window. 
Where is she?” 

“Gone out again, I s’pose,” said I, and then I 
drank the lemonade; and Dick’s uncle came in, 
and there was an explanation, and Mr. Richard 
Dobson and Dicky are such good fellows, both 
of them, that they didn’t laugh at me at all, 
but seemed to think my expectations of burglary 
were reasonable, and my conduct wise. You 
see Dicky and his uncle never forgot that I was 
their guest. SHELDON FIsHER. 
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Hoof Against Horn. 
De are timid animals, and “built” for 


swift runaways. The male deer of most 

species, however, can take care of them- 
selves; and often one has made a much stronger 
enemy do the running—as in this instance from 
one of our exchanges: 

Abner M. Goodrich, who lives on Panther Hill, 
thirteen miles south of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
saw a buck deer strolling along the edge of a 
piece of woods on his place a few days ago. 
Suddenly the buck stopped, threw back his 
antlers, and began gazing toward the farm build- 
ings. In a hillside pasture field, twenty rods 
below the buck, Mr. Goodrich’s herd of cattle 
were grazing. All at once the 
buck caught sight of the cattle, 
and leaping over the fence, 
bounded down the _ hillside 
toward them. The cows became 
frightened at the buck’s sudden 
appearance, and with their tails 
in the air they cantered to the 
corner of the pasture. The bull 
in the herd did not run. 

When the buck saw the cows 
capering away he came to 4 
sudden stop. The bull immedi- 
ately faced the strange animal. 
bellowed savagely and began to 
paw up the dirt. At first the 
buck acted as if it did not know 
what to make of the noisy 
bull’s actions. He backed off 
a few feet, and the bull slow!) 
followed him. Then the bu!! 
made a lunge at the buck with 
lowered horns, and the buck got 
out of his way by bounding t 
one side. This was repeated a number of times 
the bull becoming more angry at each failure to 
gore the buck, while the buck eyed his noisy 
antagonist and kept out of his reach. 

Finally the buck began to get angry at the 
way the bull was making him shift his ground. 
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When the bull again lunged at him he uttered a 
loud bleat, bounded into the air and struck the 
pull in the neck. One of the bull’s horns pierced 
the buck’s shoulder, and the buck’s fighting 
nature was aroused to the highest pitch. He 
danced all around the bull, jammed his prongs 
into the bull’s side, struck him with his sharp 
hoofs and didn’t give the bull another chance to 
gore him. 

Soon the buck’s energetic and fierce attacks 
completely demoralized the bull. He made one 
more effort to conquer his lively antagonist, but 
failed to hook him, while the buck delivered 
another telling blow on the bull’s ribs. Then 
the bull gave a bellow of rage, turned tail likea 
flash and ran at the top of his speed to where 
the cows were huddled. For a moment the 
triumphant buck stood and gazed at the fugitive 
bull; then he whirled, ran up the hill, leaped the 
fence and disappeared in the forest. The bull 
was so badly injured that Mr. Goodrich had to 
kill him. 
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In Two Parts.—Part II. 


- EATH to the English!” was the shrill 
[_) ve ot the Reyptian mob, as Richard 
and I ran up the stone stairs to Uncle 
Robert’s room. We stayed there some time, 
waiting and hoping he would come home from 
the bank. It-was not until we heard a fire-engine 
drawn past, that, curiosity getting the better 
of our fears, we went back to the roof, 
and beheld a sombre panorama of incen- 
diarism. 

Four fires were raging near the Rue du 
Meidan and one at the head of it. A block 
of warehouses near the French quay was 
in flames, and at the south end of the Place 
Mehemet Ali several buildings were burn- 
ing. It was now after eight o’clock in the 
evening, but the city was in darkness save 
for the fires. 

Everywhere we could hear people run- 
ning on the sidewalks. Near Hotel Abbat, 
in the Square Ibrahim, outcries rose which 
suggested fighting. Shots cracked from: 
the Grand Square. Again and again the 
rushing crowds screamed, “Death to 
the English!” Alexandria was wholly 
in the possession of a mob of Arabs and 
released criminals. Arabi Pasha had sent 
a flag of truce to the British admiral at 
nightfall, under pretence of treating for peace, 
but in reality with the intention of covering the 
retreat of his troops. Eight or ten thousand 
deserters from his army remained behind, with 
lawless bands of Bedouins, who opened the 
gates of the jails. 

Night had no sooner fallen than pillage and 
sack began. A great crowd of armed fanatics 
collected in the Place Mehemet Ali, looted the 
shops and banks, and cut down every foreigner 
who appeared. From the dirty native quarter 
issued an increasing swarm, which fell hungrily 
upon the property of the Europeans. 

Old brown harridans were seen running from 
the jewelers’ shops with trays of rings clutched 
in their skinny hands; fellah boys were whoop- 
ing over gold watches, drunken deserters were 
skulking away, laden with bolts of silks or satins. 
For once anarchy was loose. 

About a hundred English and other foreigners 
desperately defended themselves within the 
strong walls of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, and 
there Uncle Robert was hemmed in, and was 
unable to return home to look after us. As the 
mob believed there was much money in the vault, 
hundreds of bullets were fired in at the windows ; 
and bombs from the forts were thrown into the 
building in hope to wreck it; but the defenders 
succeeded in maintaining possession, although 
more than half of them were wounded. 

All that Richard and I knew of these things 
was what we heard and saw from the roof—fires 
and yelling and shooting in every direction. 
When we heard the Arabs yelling louder than 
usual, Richard would tremble for his father’s 
safety; but we grew so tired at last that we lay 
down beside the parapet of the roof, fell asleep, 
and did not wake until after sunrise. Then 
Goumea came up with biscuits and tea. She 
shook her head mournfully when Richard asked 
if his father had returned. 

As we were eating, the Inflexible and Témé- 
raire, which lay just outside the breakwater, 
opened fire on one of the forts, which had been 
repaired during the night, and destroyed it. 

Old Ezred Effendi had barricaded his door and 
would not allow it to be opened. There was 
constant street-fighting between the mob and the 
house-owners. Vast columns of smoke rose in 
the direction of the Rue de V’Obelisque; a 
building near the bank was burning, and we 
feared Uncle Robert had been killed. 

That evening the wind blew strong from the 
Seaward ; and it was carrying a shower of sparks 
and burning cinders to our roof when we went 
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up at nightfall. Noeffort was made to extinguish 
the flames; the adjoining houses took fire, and 
soon it became evident that all on our side of the 
street would burn. f 

Old Ezred hobbled up and down the stairs, 
shrieking curses against the rioters, and calling 
on Allah to save his house, while Hassan dragged 
out the carved boxes which contained their | 
effects. Goumea had run to save her own | 
belongings. 'Thus left to ourselves, Richard and | 
I thought of our small treasures. 

T put on my new red fez, snatched up my best | 
jacket and a pair of new sandals. Richard | 
thought of his mother’s carved ivory fan, Uncle 
Robert’s silver shaving-case, and of his Grand- 
mother Chaloner’s ambrotype picture, which 
was in my uncle’s chest. As he unlocked the 
chest to get it, we saw the ledger and the little 
brass-bound box. 

“Father would want to save those, too,” 
Richard exclaimed. 

“But that big book’s too heavy!” I cried. 
“We must run out quick.” 

“] will take the book, if you will take the little 
box,” said Richard. “We ought.” 

“Hand it out, then,” I exclaimed. 

He seized the book and I the box. Then we 
dashed down-stairs in a panic, for fear the house | 
would burn with us in it. Below we found a! 
gang of rioters destroying the furniture, where- | 
upon we turned and ran back, but met Goumea 
carrying a bundlein her arms. Shifting it to her 
head, she seized me by the arm and pulled me | 
after her, crying, “Come along, poor boy, | 
come!” 

It was dark save for the red glare of the | 
conflagration. Goumea pushed on through the | 
alley, and Richard and I kept at her back. Some 
one here snatched my red fez from my head. 
Much exasperated, I shouted at the thief and 
attempted to kick him. As I did so the box | 
dropped from under my arm and a brown gamin 
snatched it up; but an old Arab woman boxed | 

























his ears, crying, “Give back the 
boy’s playthings!” and 1 pulled it 
from his hands. What would have 
happened if they—or I—had known 
that the box contained treasure 
more valuable than that entire 
street! I had now lost sight of the 
scamp who had snatched my red 
cap, and Goumea pulled me along 
after her. I had dropped one of my 
sandals in the fracas, and an Arab urchin imme- 
diately grabbed the other, yelling in my ear as he 
did so. He carried it away in spite of me, for I 
was much impeded by my best jacket and the 
box. 
Goumea told us she was going to the house of 
a relative of hers, named Safeta. The place was 
in a dark, narrow street near the docks of the Old 
Port. We had to descend into a dirty alley by 
some broken wooden steps, at the foot of which 
Goumea bade us stand very quiet and not go 
away until she returned. 

We heard her knocking at a door and an Arab 
came forth, to whom we overheard her speak 
concerning us. The other appeared to dissent 
angrily. Goumea came back to us and again 
charged us to stand there very still for a few 


minutes. She then went indoors with her 
kinsman. 
Richard and I did not wish Goumea to succeed 


—we did not like the thought of being entertained 
in such a place. The alley, which was in a very 
dirty quarter of the city, smelled horribly of 
garbage. “Let’s run,” Richard said. 

“Where?” said I. 

“To the bank, where pa is,” he replied. 

“Tt’s dark,” I said. “Can we find the way?” 

“T can,” said Richard. “Come on.” 

We climbed up the broken steps to the street 
and started to run back as we had come. Scarcely 
any one was astir in this part of the city, and 
running fast through three or four cross streets | 
in the direction of the fire on the Rue du Meidan, | 
we soon came out in the rear of the Hotel de | 
l'Europe, which was lighted up both by the fire | 
on our street and by the burning buildings on | 
the Place Mehemet Ali. Here was an immense 
crowd of native women and children, who had 
followed the rioters. We heard shots in the 
direction of the bank, but could see nothing over 
the heads of the people. In trying to push 
through I dropped my jacket, which was wrapped 
around the box, but both were instantly picked 
up and restored to me by a well-dressed native. 

Hearing numbers of the native women exclaim 
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that we were English lads, we slipped away and 
came around where Rue Ras-el-Tin enters the 
Grand Square; but there was fully as great a 
crowd here, and the heat of the burning buildings 
scorched our faces. 


Richard, who had lived longer in Alexandria | 


than I, said that if we could not go to the bank 
we had better go to the British Consulate, which 
was beyond the block where the bank was. We 
attempted to reach it by going along the water- 


front of the New Port, in the rear of the French | 
Consulate, but found that this edifice and all the | 
buildings near it were burning. Two drunken | 


soldiers shouted after us at the corner of Rue 
de Poste Francaise and we ran back. 

I now proposed going to “Choisy’s” house in 
the Turkish quarter. The distance was fully a 
mile and a half, but we had been there several 
times; one had only to follow Rue Ras-el-Tin 
along the water-front past the governor’s palace. 
Several warehouses were burning along the 
harbor side of the street, and great crowds of 
natives were robbing other warehouses, and 
carrying away sacks of grain and dates. I saw 
two porters or native stevedores, each with a 
barrel of flour on his back. 

A donkey boy, whom we knew, raised a yell 
when he saw us passing in the light of a fire, and 
gave chase. We ran for some distance, but 
coming up with me, the Arab boy threw himself 
on my back, and we both went down; the box 
fell clattering on the paving-stones. The donkey 
boy was older than I, although not much larger ; 
and he owed me a grudge. We rolled over 
each other, he trying to choke me, and I clutch- 
ing his ears. I fear that the fight would have 
ended badly for me if Richard had not turned 
back and come to my aid. 

Grasping the ledger in both hands, he brought 
it down on the head of my enemy with such force 
that the young ruffian was stunned. I broke 
away and regained possession of the box. The 
donkey boy sat on the sidewalk, looking dazed. 
We did not stop to inquire as to his mental condi- 
tion, but ran on as fast as we could—into worse 
danger! As we scudded past another burning 

warehouse, two deserters in the Egyptian 
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uniform shouted, “Halt!” As one of them had 
a rifle we dared not disobey. The other collared 
Richard, took the ledger from him and looked 
in it. 

The soldiers exchanged a word together, and 
the one with the rifle took the box from me and 
attempted to open it; but the lock resisted his 
efforts. Laying it on the sidewalk, he struck it 
with the butt of his rifle. Another soldier having 
a cutlass came up, and seizing the box, attempted 
to pry the lid up with the point of his weapon. 
The first soldier snatched it from him angrily. 
Probably they, as well as two Arab ruffians 
who now approached, thought it might contain 
valuables. 

One of the neweomers touched the other’s arm 
with a significant gesture, and immediately 
snatched the box from the soldier, while the 
other wrested the musket from the hands of his 
comrade. But they were not quick enough, for 
the soldiers sprang upon them with execrations, 
and a furious scuffle ensued, during which all 
five of the combatants fell headlong off the walk 
across the gutter. 

The ledger had dropped to the sidewalk and 
the box was partly under the legs of one of the 
soldiers. Richard and I had not dared move 
thus far, but seeing our foes all down together, 
we suddenly took courage and recovering our 
property, ran away. Hassan Bey Street here 
opens into Ras-el-Tin Street. We doubled the 
corner and sped away in the dark shadow of 
the houses. At length, much out of breath, we 
drew up in the deep shadow of an evil-smelling 
fish-booth. By this time we had made so many 
turns that we were lost, and wandered stealthily 
| around for an hour or two, through dark, narrow, 
| deserted streets, where there seemed not to be a 
| living being. 

At last we came inte a wider, better street, 
where there were two mosques opposite each 
other, and stumbling upon an old muezzin who 
| stood in front of one of them, we made bold to 
| inquire our way to the house of Sidi Komaat, 
Choisy’s father. The kind old prayer-crier 
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| conducted us thither, although the distance was 
| nearly half a mile. 

| Choisy was in bed and asleep, but Sidi Komaat 
| took us in when the muezzin called him, and 
treated us very kindly. It was a beautiful and 
sumptuously furnished house; Sidi Komaat was 
a wealthy Turkish merchant. A servant gave 
us food and then took us to a room with crimson 
satin divans and a very soft bed, where we soon 
fell asleep, having no longer any fear of being 
robbed or maltreated. 

Next morning we met Choisy, and took coffee 
with him and his father; but we did not see his 
| mother or sisters, for in Turkish houses the 
| women live secluded in separate apartments. 
Richard expressed his anxiety to hear from 
| Uncle Robert, and as that quarter of the city 
| seemed quiet, Sidi Komaat and Choisy set forth 
| with us, to go to the Place Mehemet Ali. We 
| went along by the water-front of the New Port, 
| seeing hardly any one until we came to the 
| governor’s palace, when a column of English 
marines, drawing a Nordenfeldt gun, issued 
suddenly from Hassan Bey Street. 

Sidi Komaat drew us boys into the arched 
| doorway of a house; but immediately Richard 
and I heard the young officer in command give 
orders in English. Their skirmishers had just 
captured four Arab incendiaries in the very act 
of setting fire to houses. Ata word from their 
lieutenant, the marines thrust the four prisoners 
up against the wall of the palace courtyard, and 
almost before we realized what was to be done, a 
volley was fired and they fell dead! 

This summary justice was by no means dis- 
pleasing to Sidi Komaat, for we heard him say, 
“Praise to Allah! There will be order at last.” 

But 1 was greatly terrified. Never before had 
I seen human beings dismissed thus suddenly 
from life. Richard, however, called out to the 
| officer in English, asking whether he had been 
to the Anglo-Egyptian Bank. 

Lieutenant Maxwell, for that was the officer’s 
name, after regarding us lads wonderingly for a 
moment, replied that the bank was burned, but 
that the people in it had escaped on board the 
Invincible, at four o’clock that morning. 

“Was my father there?” cried Richard. 

“What is your father’s name?” the lieutenant 
asked. 

Richard told him. The officer did not know 
certainly ; he said that we must be sent aboard 
the war-ship. 

“Good!” cried Richard. 
of the bank’s account-books and a box. 
must go get them first.’ 

“Where are these articles ?’”’ said the lieutenant. 

“At Sidi Komaat’s,” replied Richard, 
indicating Choisy’s father. 

Lieutenant Maxwell came forward, cast 
a look of sharp scrutiny upon the Turkish 
merchant, and then asked him in French 
for his address and whether he would be 
responsible for our safety and that of the 
property mentioned. 

Sidi Komaat bowed and assented with 
dignity. 

“Then you two boys had better go home 
with this gentleman and remain in his 
house unti] you are sent for,” said Lieu- 
tenant Maxwell. “You had better go at 
once; the streets are not safe for you.” 

Sidi Komaat led us directly back to his 
house, and after looking at the ledger and 
box, locked them in a chest and gave the key into 
Richard’s hand. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a guard of 
marines from H. M. 8. Monarch came to the 
house, and with them Uncle Robert and the 
manager of the bank, who entered the house so 
hurriedly that he hardly stopped even to salute 
Sidi Komaat. 

“Have you that box and register?” were his 
first words to us. Uncle Robert was looking 
anxiously at us and did not speak. Richard ran 
to unlock the chest and brought forth both box 
and book. 

“Thank heaven!” 
mutter. 

But the manager appeared to be but half 
assured. He hastily drew forth a bunch of keys, 
and I saw that his hands trembled as he unlocked 
the box. For some moments he examined the 
contents. Then he turned to Uncle Robert with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Everything is here, I think,” we heard him 
say; but he seemed in great haste to return, and 
went away immediately with the guard, taking 
the ledger and the box. 

Richard and I thought that he was not very 
polite to us, seeing that we had fought several 
times to save the box. We had expected to be 
praised. 

Uncle Robert told us afterward that the 
incident was one which the manager did not care 
to have much said about, and that they had 
all been in a state of great anxiety. it may have 
| been for this reason that we were never so much 
as thanked for our efforts. 
| Later that afternoon Uncle Robert took us out 
| to Ramleh, where Richard’s mother was staying. 
On the way he told us that on going to our house 
on the Rue Bab-el-Akdar, at four o’clock that 
morning, he had found it in ruins and could 
learn nothing of-our fate. 

We lived in Ramleh till the end of the Anglo- 
Egyptian war in September, but saw no more 
days so exciting as those of which I have 
written. C. A, STEPHENS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SHORT time ago it was 
A my privilege to contrib- 
ute to The Youth’s 
Companion an article detailing some few 
adventures connected with my early life while 
serving on the China Station. I now propose 
taking my readers to an altogether different part 
of the world, namely, the North Polar regions, 
and relate to them my experiences during a trip 
I made to those fascinating regions while serving, 
nominally, as second mate on board a Scotch 
whaler. 

Perhaps it may be considered somewhat 
strange that a naval officer should be engaged 
in work purely of a commercial nature, and 
having absolutely no connection with the royal 
navy. I will therefore preface what I am about 
to narrate with a brief explanation as to my 
reasons for employing my time in the pursuit 
and capture of whales, instead of devoting 
myself to the accomplishment of those special 
duties appertaining to the legitimate functions of 
an Officer serving in Her Majesty’s navy. 

In the year 1872, during a short period of pro- 
fessional inactivity consequent on my promotion 
to the rank of commander, I determined to visit 
the North Polar regions, with a view to acquir- 
ing experience in ice navigation, which I thought 
might prove of service to me in the event of the 
British Government resolving to send out an 
exploring expedition to endeavor te 
lift the veil which had so long 
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—, moment. Prior to this, 
| the necessary prepara- 
tions had been made for 
waging war against one 
~ | and all of these animals. 
A “erow’s nest” had 
been secured at the 
masthead, from which a 
careful lookout was kept for whales, and whence 
the subsequent operations connected with their 
capture would be carried out. It was also used 
as a point of vantage by the captain, while navi- 
gating the ship in the ice. 

The boats were all carefully prepared and 
equipped, so that they could be lowered and 
despatched at a moment’s notice. In each boat 
a harpoon gun was mounted on a swivel in the 
bow. ‘To each harpoon was attached the whale- 
line, i. e., rope two and one-half inches in cir- 
cumference and about half a mile in length; this 
is most carefully coiled away in the bottom of 
the boat. Great care must necessarily be exer- 
cised while coiling this line down, for a “kink” 
in the rope, or its getting entangled after a whale 
is struck, would not only endanger the safety of 
the boat, but would imperil the lives of those in 
it. An axe is always kept in readiness to sever 
the line, in the event of any accident happening 
as it swiftly flies out. 





The Greenland Whale. 


There are many species of whales inhabiting 
the ice-encumbered seas in high northern lati- 
tudes, but the only one that is pursued for its 
commercial value is the one scientifically known 
asthe Balena mysticetus, or Greenland whale, 
more frequently called the right whale. It is 





some of which might have ended in a very tragic 
and far from pleasant manner. 

We had been on the lookout for whales all 
day, when about 4 P. M., one was descried 
from the crow’s nest some distance away. A 
couple of boats were at once dispatched, and in 
a few minutes we had the satisfaction of seeing 
that one of them was fast toa big fish—a “perfect 
monster,” as the captain hailed down from the 
masthead to inform us. Immediately every 
available boat in the ship hastened to the scene 
of action, making sure of their quarry by dis- 
charging six or seven harpoons into his body. 
In this instance I was doing duty as boat-steerer 
in the boat that had been despatched with the 
object of giving the whale the 
coup de grace. 

We approached close alongsids 
the whale, and our harpooner 
plunged his lance into the ani- 
mal’s body at the same time that 
I discharged a rocket into the 
poor beast. Infuriated with 
pain, it gave a convulsive plunge, 
lifting its enormous tail high into 
the air, which, descending with 
terrific violence on the boat, tore the side of it 
clean out, and sent us all flying into the water. 
Fortunately for us, another boat was close at 
hand, and rescued us from our perilous position ; 
for attired as we were, in thick clothing and 
heavy boots, and with the temperature of the 
water at, or about, freezing point, I do not think 
we should have kept ourselves afloat many 
minutes. 

On another occasion, the boat in which I was 
serving as line manager got fast to a whale, 
which made off at a terrific pace, taking the line 

out with such velocity that we had 
to keep pouring water over the 








enshrouded that mysterious spot on 
the earth’s surface denominated the 
North Pole. I was also desirous of 
judging for myself, with a view of 
making an official report, the great 
revolution that the introduction of 
steam as a motive power in ships 
had made in surmounting the diffi- 
culties of navigating ice-encumbered 
seas. It was, however, by no means 
easy to carry out the objects I had 
in view, as the only vessels that 
visited the “regions of thick-ribbed 
ice’ were those engaged in the 
whaling trade, and as they were not 
licensed to carry passengers, and did 
not possess any superfluous accommodation, I 
foresaw great difficulty in carrying out my plan. 

Ultimately, however, to make a long story 
short, I succeeded after some little trouble in 
obtaining the berth of second mate on board the 
good ship Arctic, of four hundred and thirty 
tons, sailing from the port of Dundee in Scot- 
land. She was a well-equipped and well-found 
steamer, and was commanded by a most able 
and enterprising skipper. 

The number of the crew allotted to a whaler 
is governed by the number of boats she carries, 
and as the Arctic was provided with eight 
boats, and as each boat carried six men, the 
complement of the ship was forty-eight, exclusive 
of the captain, surgeon and engineer. 

Sailing on the third of May and experiencing 
a boisterous passage across the Atlantic, we 
sighted our first ice off the south extremity of 
Greenland, and were soon 
in the middle of a broken-up 
pack, consisting of some- 
what heavy pieces which, 
however skilfully the ship 
was handled, it was not 
always possible to avoid, 
the result being collisions 
which would cause the 
vessel to vibrate fore and 
aft, and set all the bells 
a-ringing. 

To me, the feeling of 
excitement at our strange 
and novel surroundings was intense, as I wit- 
nessed the admirable manner in which the ship 
threaded her way through the heaving pack, and 
gazed for the first time on the huge icebergs of 
every conceivable and fantastic shape and form 
by which we were surrounded. 

Some of these great floating islands of ice were 
fully two hundred feet in height, and more 
than three-quarters of a mile in length. lce 
floats with about seven-eighths of its substance 
immersed ; it therefore follows that some of the 
large bergs that we saw would have something 
like fifteen hundred feet of ice under water. It 
therefore behooved us to give these bergs a wide 
berth, for the agitation caused in the water by 
the progress of the ship might result in the ice- 
berg losing its equilibrium and toppling over, 
and woe betide the unlucky ship that should 
unfortunately be caught by a projecting piece of 
ice as it turned over, to say nothing of the great 
commotion that would be caused in the water by 
the displacement of a mass of ice weighing 
several millions of tons, which in itself would 
constitute an element of danger to a ship in its 
immediate vicinity. 

But it was not only the presence of these stu- 
pendous ice islands that excited so much interest 
in us, it was also the knowledge that we were 
now in the region of seals, bears, walruses and 
whales, and might come across them at any 
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GREENLAND WHALE. 


distinguished from other whales by having no 
dorsal fin, by the large size of its head, which is 
about one-third the entire length of its body, and 
by the length of its baleen or whalebone. To 
the uninitiated it is perhaps as well to explain 
that the whalebone serves the purpose of teeth. 
It is situated in the upper jaw, suspended from 
the crown on each side, and consists of upwards 
of three hundred blades or laminze, tapering from 
about ten inches in breadth at the gum to almost 
a point at the end. These lamin are garnished 
with a fringe of a fibrous substance, to which 
the food of the whale, such as minute crustaceze 
and meduse, adheres. 

The right whale is only found in Polar regions, 
and although the limit of its extreme northern 
range has not as yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined, it is supposed to exist in those unknown 
and unexplored seas of which we are at present 
ignorant. It measures, roughly, 
sixty feet in length, and its 
girth at the largest circum- 
ference of its body is about 
thirty-six feet. A whale of 
this size would have a displace- 
ment of about seventy tons. 

The tail is the most danger- 
ous weapon that a whale can 
wield, and must be carefully 
avoided when at close quarters 
with a wounded beast. A 
whale such as I have described 
would yield about twenty tons 
of oil, and about a ton and a quarter of whale- 
bone from ten to twelve feet in length. Taking 
the value of oil to be about twenty-five pounds 
per ton, and whalebone as two thousand pounds 
a ton, the value of the animal would be some- 
thing like three thousand pounds, equivalent to 
fifteen thousand dollars. This will account for 
the keenness and energy with which the pursuit 
of whales is carried out. 

When a whale is harpooned, its first instinct 
is to dive to a depth of perhaps four or five 
hundred fathoms, where it will remain sulking 
for about half an hour. It then comes to the 
surface somewhat exhausted after its long 
immersion, and this gives the other boats an 
opportunity which is promptly taken for coming 
up quickly, and transfixing it with three, four or 
often more harpoons, when more boats arrive on 
the scene and terminate the poor beast’s suffering 
with their long lances. 

During my cruise in the Arctic we succeeded 
in killing no less than twenty-nine whales, yield- 
ing nearly three hundred tons of oil; in fact, we 
returned to England after an absence of about 
seven months, with what is called in whaling 
parlance a “full ship.” 

I will now endeavor, very briefly, to describe 
the pursuit and killing of some of the animals 
that are essentially indigenous to the Arctic 
regions in which I was personally engaged, and 





“bollard,’’ round which the line was 
running, to prevent it from catching 
fire; as it was, the fore part of the 
boat was quite enveloped in smoke, 
due to the excessive friction. After 
a little time, much to our relief, the 
whale stopped in its headlong 
career, giving the line, which had 
burned a deep scar round the bollard, 
time to cool, thus making it adhere 
to the wood. Suddenly the beast 
took it into its head to start off 
again; the line would not render or 
slip round, the foremost part of the 
boat was dragged under water, and 
would have been taken down in 
another moment, when fortunately the water 
rushing over the bollard had the effect of lubri- 
cating the line, allowing it to render. The boat 
then righted and we were saved. 

It took us nine hours to kill this partic 
ular whale, during which time it towed all the 
boats a distance of about thirteen miles, and in 
addition the ship herself for three. No less than 
five rockets were fired into the unfortunate 
animal, each of which was heard to explode 
after entering its body, before its sufferings were 
ended. All those engaged in the killing of this 
beast were drenched with the blood that was 
ejected like a fountain from the unfortunate 
animal’s blow-hole. The men and boats on 
their return to the ship had the appearance of 
having been liberally bespattered with bright 
red paint. 





Hunting Seal, Bear and Walrus. 


During the intervals of killing whales, or 
while employed in cutting them up, our atten- 
tion was frequently devoted to the slaying of 
seals, bears and walruses. In killing the former 
there is but little sport to be obtained; they are 
harmless, quiet and inoffensive, and are invari- 
ably shot while peacefully reposing on the ice. 
If killed in the water they usually sink, and are 
consequently lost. If they are only wounded 
when on the ice, they immediately plunge into 
the water and are no more seen. The only way, 
therefore, to ensure securing them, is to shoot 
them dead on the ice, or to club them in the 
early part of the year, when they congregate on 
the ice-floes with their young in thousands. 
Sealing is a cruel sport, and I was always sorry 
when we came across them. ° 

With walruses and bears, however, it is dif- 
ferent, for these animals are more pugnacious 
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than seals, have a better idea of looking after 
themselves, and there is 
also a certain element of 
danger to the hunter— 
perhaps not very much 
—engaged in the pursuit 
of these animals. 

During several expedi- 
tions I have made to high 
latitudes, I have shot a 
great number of polar 
bears, but only in two 
instances have I observed 
any disposition on their 
part to assume the offen- 
sive. On one occasion I had wounded a beast, and 
happening to come upon him suddenly while lying 
down behind a hummock, he rushed toward me, 
but fortunately I dropped him with a bullet 
through his head, when he was only about five 
yards off. Had my rifle missed fire, or had I made 
a bad shot, I should have had a bad time of it. 

In the other case we came across a bear with 
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her cub on the ice. When seeing us approach in 
the boat, either from her natural ferocity or from 
her maternal solicitude, she deliberately plunged 
into the water, and swimming off to the boat, 
would have succeeded in getting into it had I 
not put an end to her existence by a bullet 
through the head. 

It is not an uncommon practice sometimes, 
when a ship is beset by the ice, and a bear, or 
bears, have been observed some distance off, 
to burn, if the wind is favorable, some meat 
or fat. The savory smell of the burning stuff 
would at once tickle Bruin’s olfactory organs, 
and attract him toward the ship, when a leaden 
messenger would speedily terminate his inquisi- 

tiveness and greed at the same 
- moment. 

The Eskimos have a very 
ingenious, but it must be admit- 
ted a very cruel, method of killing 
polar bears ; but then, due allow- 
ance must be made for the very 
primitive weapons of the chase 
with which these nomadic tribes 
are provided, and the necessity 
that exists for possessing them- 

selves of these animals, for it must be remem- 
bered that they are the means of supplying them 
with food, raiment, light and fuel. 

Their plan is to take a small piece of whale- 
bone which is very supple, and which can with 
ease be rolled up into a ball. After having 
serrated the edges it is carefully rolled up, and 
placed in a piece of blubber, or fat, which is 
allowed to freeze hard, and which thus retains 
the whalebone in its state of compression. The 
hunter then proceeds in search of his prey. 
This being successfully effected, he contrives to 
place the ball of frozen blubber in a spot to which 
the animal will be attracted. 

Poor Bruin, being very hungry, and entertain- 
ing no suspicion of the ingenious trap that is 
being laid for him, at once swallows the tempt- 
ing morsel. The heat of his stomach naturally 
thaws the blubber, and causes the whalebone, 
released from the compulsory tension to which it 
had been subjected, to spring to its normal 
shape, and thus severely lacerate the intestines 
of the animal. 

The wary hunter all this time, concealed 
behind a piece of ice, has been carefully watch- 
ing the movements of the bear, and when he 
sees the poor beast lie down and writhe with 
the agony of his internal sufferings, he quickly 
approaches and despatches him with his spear, 
the only weapon, perhaps, with which he is 
armed. 

On one occasion I was away in a boat on the 
lookout for narwhals and walrus, when we 
observed a large bear on the ice, about half a 
mile off, approaching very stealthily toward 
a seal that was peacefully reclining on the five, 
in close proximity, however, to a pool of water, 
as is the invariable custom with these animals. 
Noiselessly and cautiously Bruin crept up to his 
would-be prey, and when within a few yards, 
gathering himself together for a supreme effort, 
he made a desperate bound forward, with the 
fond expectation of securing his prize. The seal, 
however, was too quick for him, and successfully 
eluding the grasp of his enemy, slipped into the 
water, followed closely, however, by the bear, 
who after a few moments came to the surface, 
snapping his jaws viciously with rage and disap- 
pointment at the loss of his dinner. 

At this moment one of the men in my boat 
began to imitate the short, sharp bark peculiar 
to a walrus, which immediately attracted the 
bear’s attention, and as our boat was concealed 
from his sight by the ice alongside which we 
were lying, he trotted quickly toward us, hoping, 
doubtless, to make up for the loss of one meal by 
the acquisition of another. We allowed him to 
approach to within a few yards of our boat, 
when a bullet from my rifle effectually put a 
stop to his inquisitiveness and existence at the 
same moment. 

The walrus is even more fierce and pugnacious 
than the polar bear, and when wounded is a 
dangerous customer to tackle. The first walrus 
I had anything to do with was observed one 
afternoon lying on a small piece of detached ice, 
basking in the sunshine. A boat was at once 
lowered, in which I was deputed to act as har- 
pooner, and accordingly I placed myself in rear 
of the harpoon gun, with my breech-loading 
rifle in readiness close to me. We pulled up 
very quietly and cautiously, 
our friend being apparently 
asleep, but close to the edge 
of the ice, so that he could 
with ease, if he saw danger 
approaching, make his escape 
by jumping into the water. 

Near to the walrus was 2 
large glaucous gull, or burg0- 
master, as the whalers «all 
this bird, which, it is firmly 
believed by the men, act as 
sentinels over seals and wal- 
ruses when asleep, and warn 
them of the approach of danger. Whether this 
is a fact I cannot say, but the statement was 
certainly borne out on the present occasion, for 
as we approached, the bird hopped onto the 
animal’s back, and we could see it distinctly 
sharply pecking the beast; but whether as 4 
warning of our approach, or whether it was 
enjoying a feast on the parasites that swarm on 
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the skin of the walrus, it is impossible to say. 
It had the effect, however, of causing the walrus 
to raise his head in a somewhat lazy manner, 
disclosing a huge pair of tusks. Not seeing any- 
thing to excite his apprehension, for he did not, 
fortunately, turn his head in our direction, he 
again resumed his slumber, but the discordant 
screams and flapping of wings from his feathered 
guardian, who was now apparently seriously 
alarmed by our presence, caused the animal 
again to raise his head and take a more careful 
survey of his surroundings, with the result of 
the discovery of our close proximity. The 
monster at once reared himself on his hind 
quarters and gazed at us, fright and fury flash- 
ing in his small, deep-set eyes. This was the 
decisive moment for action, and taking steady 
aim with the gun, I fired, at the same time giving 
orders to the men to back water with their oars. 

The report of the gun was followed by a great 
splash, while a tightening of the line proclaimed 
that the shaft had sped truly, and was firmly 
embedded in the monster’s body. In a few 
moments he rose to the surface, and with a 
wicked look of hate and rage he rushed toward 
us, and endeavored to rip open the side of our 
boat with his tusks. Now was the time for my 
breech-loader, when two or three shots sufficed 
to put a stop to any evil designs he might have 
had regarding us. He was quickly towed to an 
adjacent piece of ice, and speedily deprived of 
his skin, blubber and tusks, which are the only 
valuable parts of the animal. 

With this incident I must bring to a close my 
experiences of a trip in a whaler to the Arctic 
regions. 


a -—— 


VICTORY. 
He fails not who makes truth his cause, 
Nor bends to win the crowd’s applause. 
He fails not—he who stakes his all 
Upon the right, and dares to fall. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


———$___$9§.9-——___—_ 


Dick Cary’s Panther. 


7 N the old days when the 
' flourishing town of Van 
Wert, Ohio, was but a 
woodsy hamlet, there was 
no possession so highly 
prized by' the boys of the 
village as a gun. Wild 
pigeons in unnumbered 

in” flocks passed over in 
the spring and fall; black and gray squirrels 
frolicked on the beech ridges the year round ; par- 
tridges drummed on the logs in the thickets and 
quails were found everywhere among the fields. 

The creeks and the swampy ponds were often 
alive with wild fowl. There were great droves 
of wild turkeys only a few miles away, and red 
deer were brought to town by the sled-load when 
snow was on the ground; while wolves and 
bears were not unknown, and tales were told of 
that great cat, the American panther, having 
been seen in the region round about. 

But although game was abundant and the 
adventurous spirit of the boys made them eager 
to pursue it, not many of them were able to 
gratify their longing; for that was the day of the 
dangerous muzzle-loader, and parents were afraid 
to allow their boys to use a gun. Moreover, it 
was by no means a wealthy community, and 
only a few felt able, even when willing, to give a 
boy such a luxury as a gun was thought to be. 

Curiously enough, however, among the boys of 
Van Wert who did owna gun was Richard Cary, 
who from a financial point of view was rather 
less able to support such a luxury than any boy 
intown. For Dick Cary had lost his father 
and lived with his mother in a small house on 
the Paulding Road, just beyond the village limits, 
and although but twelve years of age, was the 
oldest of four children, all of whom Mrs. Cary 
was trying to rear under her own eyes. And a 
hard task she found it. 

An old-fashioned loom for weaving rag carpet 
stood in one end of the kitchen, and there was a 
stack of tubs in the lean-to wood-shed. Mrs. 
Cary could handle either to the entire satisfaction 
of those who had washing or weaving to be done. 
Nevertheless, because there were many days 
when there was no work to be had, and because 
the care of her children prevented her giving full 
time to the work when she had it, her earnings 
were small, and it was only by the most careful 
economy that she was able to keep the family 
together. 

Yet in spite of poverty, and in spite of the 
thrift which led her to hope that she might 
some time buy the little home in which she lived, 
she allowed Dick to keep a gun. It was not 
very much of a gun,—a clumsy, single-barrelled 
“trade” weapon,—but little did that trouble Dick, 
for he was as sly and cunning in the bush asa 
cat in the grass. If the old piece was untrust- 
worthy at eight rods, he could sneak within two, 
and then, with as careful aim as his excitement 
permitted, bring the game to bag. 

Of course it was seldom that Dick had money 
for ammunition. A dime would pay for either a 
quarter of a pound of powder, or a pound of 
shot, or a box of caps, but to buy a good supply 
of all would cost thirty cents, and that was a 
Sum to be obtained only after a long period of 
accumulation. 

However, as the month of October came on in 
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the year he was twelve years old, Dick found | bring. Why, that would be a quarter of the | furnish a rest for a hunter’s gun, this tree made 


himself the proud possessor of a quarter of a| price of your home, Dick. 


pound of powder, which he kept in a well-corked | 


bottle, and a whole box of caps. At every leisure 
hour he would carry the bottle and the box out 
to the splitting-block behind the wood-shed, and 
sitting down in the sunshine, would tip the bottle 
to and fro to see the black grains roll and plunge 
about, or count and recount the caps, thinking 
wistfully the while of the partridges that had 
been caliing to him the summer long with their | 
whirring drum-beats, and of the saucy squirrels 


at the back of the house to bark and chatter at | 


him. 

Seeing her boy so engaged gave poor Mrs. Cary 
the heartache. “If only his father had lived,” 
she would say to herself, “he might have things 
like other children.” 
whether she might not spare five cents for the 
shot he lacked. 

Five cents would buy half a pound, and Dick 
was such a good hunter he was sure to bring 
home something with that—a partridge or two, 
or some squirrels, or both, and a game pie baked 
in a milk-pan would be good— 
how the children would enjoy it! 
So she slipped over to where 
Dick was seated and dropped 
five pennies into the cover of the 
cap-box without a word. But 
when she saw how he capered 
and shouted over his treasure, 
Mrs. Cary had to hurry back to 
the loom to keep Dick from 
seeing the tears that flooded her 
eyes. 

As for the boy, he was soon 
walking happily up the road on 
his way to Joe Costello’s gun- 
smith shop, where he could buy 
the shot. 

That was a most important 
journey to little Dick Cary. All 
the way there he was debating 
in his mind what size of shot he 
would buy. A big flock of wild 
turkeys had come into Farmer 
Jones’s corn-field, and they 
could be expected back any 
morning before sunrise. BB’s 
were right for turkeys. That 
was a good size, too, for the big 
red fox that he had seen crossing 
the meadow just beyond the 
corn-field. 

But then, there were the flocks 
of ducks. He had seen a dozen 
ducks in a bunch, so close 
together that half of them might 
have been killed easily at one 
shot. 

Number four was the right size 
for ducks, while number seven 
was the size for the partridges 
and squirrels and _ pigeons. 


Then she began to wonder | 


It’s too bad that 
hunters like me and you have to be content with 


such trifling game as squirrels and patridges, | 


what Costellos satisfied with, when we might 
be getting rich if only painters were plenty, hey, 
Dick ?” 

Dan was a tease and the men laughed good- 
naturedly at his banter, but Dick hardly heard 
the chaffing. 

He had heard Bob Eldridge tell about driving 


| deer into Long Pond, the next day, and Joe 
that had come even to the edge of the forest just | 





Costello had refused to watch the lower runway. 
Dick’s heart swelled under a resolution to watch 
that lower runway himself. 

As Dan Sherman stopped talking, Dick stepped 


with quick decision over to Costello, and holding | 


out his pennies said, “I’ll take half a pound of 
buckshot, please.’ 

He was expecting Dan to say something further 
to tease him, then, and Dan started to do so, but 
Bob Eldridge stopped it. 

“Oh, let the kid alone!” he said. “He isn’t 
big enough to kill one yet, but it’ll do him good 
to see them come in, and a couple of years from 
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|a most admirable blind for one who watched the 
runway. 

To this tree came Dick with eager steps, and 
having loaded his gun with six big buckshot 
over the powder, he sat down behind it, rested 
his old musket in the notch of its root, and 
then gazed over the pond and into the shadows 
of the forest round about. 

The air was perfectly still, so quiet, in fact, 
that the silence seemed almost oppressive, and 
but for his eagerness to see a deer come splashing 
into the pond, Dick would certainly have been 
lonesome and very likely frightened. As it was, 
his only feeling for a time was that of impatience 
to have the dogs turned loose; but when, after 
an unmeasured stretch of fruitless waiting, he 
saw the first glint of the sun’s rays on the 
motionless waters of the pond, he had changed 
his thoughts and was beginning to believe he 
had come in vain. 

Something of the faintness that had oppressed 
him when he heard Bob Eldridge say, “He isn’t 
big enough to kill one yet,” came over him, but 
at about this time it occurred to him that he was 
hungry, and that he had a lot 
of doughnuts in his pockets. A 
most comforting condition of 
affairs was that, for doughnuts 
never taste quite so good as 
when eaten by a hunter who 
has left home before “crow- 
squeak.” 

By the time Dick was finish- 
ing his second doughnut, he was 
drumming on the musket with 
his idle hand, and both his 
impatience and his faintness 
were well-nigh forgotten. And 
as far as any excitement was 
concerned, he was as cool as he 
would have been if sitting on the 
door-step at home. 

So it happened that when 
Dick saw a slight stir in some 
ferns on the edge of the little 
opening it did not excite him as 
much as the appearance of a 
flock of pigeons wouid have 
done. 

“Most likely it’s a coon,” he 
thought. “It’s pretty late for 
frogs, Mr. Coon, if that’s what 
you’re after. Huh! That’s no 
coon.”” 

He had caught a glimpse of 
tawny hair through the weeds, 
and although brief, this glimpse 
had shown that the animal 
was very much larger than a 
raccoon. 

“Whew! That’s bigger than 
a fox—I wonder if it’s a fawn,” 
he said to himself, and with that 
he brought the butt of the old 
musket to his face. A moment 


Which should he buy? Big Joe Costello was | now he’ll kill meat, for sure. You go ahead, | later a long, round, furry tail was raised above 
putting a new mainspring into the lock of Bob | Dick, and see it out, no matter what anybody | the ferns that almost, but not quite, concealed 


Eldridge’s rifle, and Bob and three other good | 
woodsmen sat on a bench in the shop as Dick 
entered. } 





says.” 
With the shot pulling down very hard in his 
trousers pocket, Dick walked out of the shop 


“Hello, Dick! How’s times, boy?” said Bob. | door. 


“What you here for?” 
“Shot, sir,” said Dick. 
“That’s right. 

Patridges is powerful thick this fall. 





He heard Dan shout, “Look out that painter 
don’t come back and chaw ye,” but he did 


Going to kill a patridge, hey? | not heed the words, because the well-meant, 
So’s | though slighting remark of Bob Eldridge had 


squirrels and everything. ‘There’s a powerful | almost crushed him. 


lot of mast, nuts and such like on the ridges—lI | 
never saw the like, and everything rolling fat, 
specially the deer. 

“Me and Hank Simms were over beyond 
Maddox Creek, and you ought to see the deer 
sign we found there,” he went on. “Whist! 
They was thicker than sheep-tracks in a pasture. 
We're aiming to try them a lick to-morrow, 
sure. 

“There haint no water to speak of along the 
creek, except in Long Pond. Hank’!] have the 
dogs out before crow-squeak, and I’l] lay low at | 


the upper end of the pond. You’d better hang | big pellets for bird-shot. 


“He isn’t big enough to kill one yet,” rang 
in his ears. What was he to do with that half 
pound of buckshot, then ? 

For weeks and weeks, he had been hoping and 
planning to kill wild birds, and now that he had 
at last obtained money for buying the shot, he 
had spent it for buckshot, useful only for the 
largest game. And while the shot were still in 
the scales he had heard a good friend say, with 
kindly intent, “He isn’t big enough to kill one 
yet.” 


Nevertheless, he did not return to change the | 


Down in his heart 


the beast. 
Without guessing now at what it might be, 
| Dick pointed the musket at it and drew back the 
lock -hammer with a click heard forty yards 
| away. 
At the sound the animal stopped, and half 
| turning toward Dick, crouched with a motion 
| precisely like that of a cat in the grass. Its 
outline was fairly visible to the boy, and with a 
| tremulous feeling that here was something on 
| which he had not counted, he took a quick aim 
| and pulled the trigger. 
Bang! 
“Oh! My! Oh! Oh!” Dick dropped the 
old musket in terror, for through the smoke he 
| saw what looked like “a cat as big as a yearling 
steer” jump fifteen feet through the air, almost 
straight toward his hiding-place. Now there it 
was on the ground, tumbling about, snarling and 
| biting at its side in an appalling way. 
| With an inarticulate cry of terror Dick started 
for home as fast as he could run, and twenty 


out on the lower runway, Costello. One’s sure | Dick Cary felt that having started out to kill a | rods up the trail ran plump against Bob Eldridge. 
to come in there—maybe half a dozen, they're | deer he ought not to turn back until he had “had 


that thick.” 
“Can’t,” said Costello, as he worked over the | 
lock. 


| a good try.” 


His father had often said to him, “You'll 
never down your tree unless you keep swinging 


“I wonder what’s become of all the painters | your axe.” 


there used to be?” continued Bob Eldridge, after 
a pause, referring to the panther. 


Dick recalled the old woodsy proverb now, he 


“T haven’t | seemed to understand it better than he had ever 


seen a sign of one, to be sure of it, I don’t know | done before. 


when. Do you reckon the bounty’s done for the 
whole caboudle of them?” 
“Pretty nigh,” said Costello. 


Dick’s sleep that night was much disturbed 


| with dreams, and at four o’clock he left his bed 
“There was one | to build a fire in the kitchen stove. 


Then his 


had a breeding-place in the Blunt deadening | mother came and made some coffee and a dish 
some years back, and a runway across the lower | of thick bean soup; but Dick was too excited to 
end of Long Pond and away off Wiltshire way | eat very much, and so his mother stuffed the | s’pose I just wounded it, and it’s got away; but 
—I don’t know where. He’s a queer beast—a pockets of his coat full of doughnuts, and let 


painter is. One day he’s over on the Big 
Anglaise, and the next he’s on the Maumee, and 
the next he’s nowhere. 





him go. 
There was no sign of daylight, as Dick started 


But I never lost any | on the two-mile tramp to Maddox Creek, but by 


painter—nary a one, and I aint hunting for any, | the time he reached Long Pond, a faint gray 


either.” 
“Huh! Painters aint no worse than anything 
else, if you hold your gun on them right. Aint 


that so, Dick?” said Dan Sherman, turning to | at each end of this pond, where ferns and elder- | 
The bounty’d come right | berry bushes grew in clumps, while at the lower 


the lad. “You bet! 


light in the east showed that day was close at 
hand. 
There was quite a little opening in the woods 


handy if you could get your old musket pointed | end, where Dick was to wait, was a big elm with 
at one just right, hey, Dick? Just think of | wide-spreading roots which Bob Eldridge said 
what your ma could do with the forty dollars in | “must have grown there on purpose ;’’ for when 
bounties, not to mention what the pelt would:a notch had been cut in one of the roots to 


“Hey, boy! What ails you?” said Bob, as he 
| held the lad’s arm and noted that he was pale 
| and trembling. “What you done now?” But 
| Dick could only gasp, “1 shot a painter, and it 
| isn’t dead, and —’”’ 

“Whoop! What you telling me?” said Bob. 
“Sure ’taint a tiger, now aren’t you?” and he 
laughed heartily. 

That laugh did more to quiet the lad than 
| anything else imaginable could have done, and 
|in a minute he had pulled himself together 
enough to say: 

“You’ll never believe me, that’s sure, for I 


I can show you where it tore up the ground, and 
| | see the blood fly, too, before I run.’ 
They walked together back down the trail till 
they reached the big elm where Dick had waited 
for his game. There Bob stopped, and gazing from 
| Dick to the beast that lay stretched out dead not 
| three rods away, and back to Dick, he could only 
say, “Sho! Well, I declare, I’m clean beat.” 
For Dick had had the luck that usually comes 
| to those who will “‘see it out’”’—he had done more 
than he had dreamed of doing. He had killed a 
full-grown panther with a magnificent pelt, where 
he had hoped at the very best to kill a deer. 
Joun R. SPEARS. 
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Current Topics. 


‘‘Her manners seem to be pinned on like 
her clothes,” was the apt description given of a 
careless, superficial, showy girl. 

Since the new war tax was imposed, 
men may feel uncomfortable over the stamps on 
the checks they fill out, but they must accept the 
irritating outgo until Uncle Sam has paid for his 
torpedoes. War is an expensive indulgence. 

“He knew everybody, and he knew 
something good about everybody,” is the tribute 
a contemporary pays to a New York journalist. 
It reminds us that men who steadfastly cultivated 
one of these accomplishments have died and left 
few mourners. But it was the wrong one. 

The Tory Tarleton’s sword has been 
placed in the South Carolina state-house, to be a 
companion of the sword of the patriot Marion. 
The peaceful union of swords drawn against 
each other in the Revolution symbolizes the era 
of good feeling between England and the United 
States. Each country is cultivating the art of 
forgetting. 


It was the night before a recent battle 
between the British and the Dervishes in the 
Sudan. One of the soldiers of the British army 
was restless, and presently roused his next 
neighbor with the remark: “Ah, Tam! How 
mony thousands there are at hame across the 
sea thinking o’ us the nicht!” 

“Right, Sandy,” replied the other; “and how 
many millions there are who don’t care a rap! 
Go to sleep, you fool!” Itis a mingling of just 
such sentiment and just such practicality that 
makes the most masterful race. 

No wonder the modern “funny man” is 
sometimes driven almost to distraction in his 
vain quest for an original joke, and that the 
ancient descent of all ‘good stories” has become 
proverbial. Brugsch Pasha, the eminent Egypt- 
ologist, has discovered an ancient papyrus 
containing a lot of comic colored pictures, very 
much in the style of those of today. They 
represent various animals dressed up as human 
beings, which is now a popular form of humor. 
Thus a cat dressed as a fashionable lady is 
taking a hand-mirror from a rat dressed as a 
slave, and a cat barber is shaving a rat attired as 
a fashionable dandy. ‘Truly, if these things 
were current in ancient Egypt, we may literally 
say, with Mr. Kipling, “In the days of old 
Rameses that story had paresis !’’ 

During the last outbreak of cholera in 
Korea, the American missionaries established a 
free hospital, where the care of house and 
patients was largely placed upon the native 
converts. One aristocratic Korean came to the 
hospital recently and asked if there was some- 
thing he could do. 

“There is nothing now except to mop floors,” 
was the gentle reply ; “though that is continually 
needed.” 

The native turned on his heel, but at the door 
paused and came back. 

“T cannot go off so,” he laughed. “I should 
have preferred to carry broth, but I will mop 
floors.”’ 

A nation learning such intelligent obedience 
cannot long remain passive under the conflicting 
domination of Russia, China and Japan. 

The ancient city of Winchester, England, 
is this year celebrating its one thousandth anni- 
versary as a municipal corporation, its first mayor 
having been one Beornwulf, in 898. It was, it 
will be remembered, the capital of England in the 
reign of Alfred, the one thousandth anniversary 
of whose death is soon to be commemorated. 
Winchester is identified with the Camelot of 
the Arthurian legends. Curiously enough, this 
very time has been chosen for a serious attack 
upon the history of Alfred. Our chief knowl- 
edge concerning him is derived from a Latin 
manuscript attributed to Asser. But careful 
investigators now declare that manuscript to be 
a mere compilation of more or less apocryphal 
tales, made some centuries after Alfred’s time, 
and there is thus actual danger that the great 
king may become as doubtful and shadowy a 
personage as Arthur himself. Nevertheless, the 
world will probably continue to cling to the tale 
of the burnt cakes—and rightly, for it is edifying 
and inspiring, whether authentic or not. 

A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, after commenting énthusiastically upon 
the fighting qualities of our soldiers, especially 
commends the martial spirit and bravery of the 
black troops. He says, “It is great fighting our 
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soldiers do, whether regulars or volunteers, white 
or black. It takes time to get the colored troops 
started, but when they catch the spirit they go at 
it with the same fervor that carries them away 
at a Methodist revival. They “have been so 
efficient in this march to Santiago that some 
Southern officers have wondered if it is a good 
thing to equip these negroes, train them, and 
give them a realization of their capacity for war. 

“What is the feeling of the race toward the 
United States government? One hears them 
say little of loyalty or of patriotism, though that 
is ‘no sign,’ as the children say. Among the 
troops generally, however, there is now more 
respect for the ‘coon soldier’ than there was at 
Tampa and Key West, and in the new great 
army which we are preparing for permanent 
service, especially if we have to put a standing 
force in Cuba, negro recruits can be made of 
immense value.” 
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COMPARATIVE ILL. 


The worst is not 
So long as we can say, “This is the worst.” 
Shakespeare. 
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Our Foreign Trade. 


HE figures of our foreign trade for the 
financial year which ended on June 30th; are 
easy to remember. Taking them in round 

numbers, we bought in other countries six 
hundred million dollars’ worth of goods; and 
sold abroad twelve hundred million dollars’ 
worth of our products. In other words, goods 
enough were sold to pay for all we bought, leav- 
ing a surplus large enough to buy as much more. 

The difference between what we sell and what 
we buy abroad constitutes what is called the 
“balance of trade.”” The balance in our favor to 
the amount of six hundred million dollars is the 
largest ever reported. 

The chief part of our exports, as usual, was 
contributed by the American farmer. Wheat 
and corn together made up about one-quarter of 
all our people sold; and cotton constituted more 
than one-sixth of the total. 

Our best customer was Great Britain, who 
bought nearly one-half of all our exports. 
Germany came next, though she took only about 
one-quarter as much as Great Britain. Then 
came France, with about two-thirds as large 
purchases as Germany. Our largest purchases 
from foreign countries were in Great Britain and 
Germany; but we bought of Great Britain less 
than one-fifth, and of Germany less than one-half 
of what we sold there. 

If a farmer sells one thousand dollars’ worth 
of wheat, and pays five hundred dollars for 
help and supplies, he has a profit of five hundred 
dollars to draw upon as he needs it, or to use in 
paying old debts. It is so with a nation’s trade. 
Such a prosperous year as that which we have 
just witnessed leaves a large surplus to our 
credit abroad, and reduces proportionately the 
net debt which we owe to foreign creditors. 
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The Spaniard. 


HE Spanish sailor is a bad mechanic and 
unfit for scientific warfare at sea; but he is 
brave and never gives up his ship, fighting 

so long as he has a deck on which to stand. The 
Spanish soldier behind entrenchments is as good 
to-day as ever he was in the most glorious period 
of conquest and empire. He fights with splendid 
courage and spirit. 

There has been no decline in the fighting 
qualities of the rank and file, afloat or ashore. 
Army and navy are recruited from the Spanish 
peasantry, which has retained the best qualities 
of the race. It is the ruling class in Spain which 
has become incapable of action and sound 
judgment. 

In Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
there has been a horde of greedy officials and 
corrupt adventurers. Spaniards of good birth 
but vicious habits have been sent out to the 
colonies, decade after decade, to squeeze money 
out of them and to divide the spoils with officials 
at home. These are the degenerate Spaniards 
who have brought ruin upon their country. 
When the islands have revolted, the Spanish 
peasantry has been drafted into the army for 
foreign service and has perished from pestilence 
and warfare, brave and patient to the end. 

This is the explanation of one of the mysteries 
of the Spanish war. ‘The masses have retained 
with undiminished vigor the best traits of 
national character. The classes who govern the 
mother country and the colonies have steadily 
declined in morals and mental force. 

The effect of official corruption has not been 
lost upon those who have been misgoverned in 
the colonies. They have been taught the vices 
of those who have been in power over them. 

Aguinaldo, the insurgent leader in the Philip- 
pines, is reported to have betrayed his cause and 
to have accepted a heavy bribe from Spanish 
officials. After the rebellion had been suppressed 
by a lavish use of money, Admiral Dewey 
appeared at Manila with his conquering fleet and 
Aguinaldo again took the field. He is a revolu- 
tionist who offers himself for purchase whenever 
there is a market for treachery. 

The Cuban leaders have been making a semi- 
savage fight against Spain for three years, but if 





they are placed in power in the island they will 
probably practise what they have been taught, 
and govern it after the manner of their Spanish 
oppressors. For generations they have been 
ruled over by corrupt officials and their secret 
partners in Madrid, and their experience, as well 
as their nature will cause them to be equally self- 
considerate and inefficient when they are in 
power. 
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TAUGHT BY MISTAKES. 


Life’s greatest art, learned through its hardest knocks, 
Is to make stepping-stones of stumbling-blocks. 


H. L. Kloopman. 





Colonies. 


T has only been within fourteen years that 
Germany has extended her empire beyond 
European bounds. She has no colonies in 

the English sense, but she has four protectorates 
in Africa over areas aggregating nearly nine 
hundred and twenty-one thousand square miles, 
and five in the Pacific and on the Chinese 
mainland, comprising another one hundred 
thousand square miles. There are trading-posts 
and plantations in these vast dominions ; but this 
foreign empire costs far more than it is really 
worth. It is a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. 

France has a colonial empire of over three 
million six hundred thousand square miles, 
including protected spheres of influence. The 
bulk of it lies in Africa, and is unproductive and 
of little economic value. ‘The French possessions 
in Asia, the South Seas and the West Indies are 
maintained at great expense. They are poor 
business investments. 

The foreign dependencies of Italy on the coast 
of the Red Sea have imposed heavy burdens 
upon taxpayers at home without yielding any 
adequate return. Spain has been most unfortu- 
nate in her recent colonial experience. She has 
had valuable possessions, but has ruined them 
and herself by bad government. It would bea 
real gain to the Spanish people if they were to 
lose all their colonies. 

Americans should give these experiences of 
foreign empire thoughtful consideration, and 
count the certain cost, as well as the possible 
profit, of foreign undertakings. 
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Without a Precedent. 


OT every eminent and renowned character 
has become eminent and renowned for 
doing what no one else ever did or being 

what no one else ever was; though this is a 
distinction very commonly credited; but it never 
came nearer being literally true than in the case 
of Mr. Gladstone. One of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
admirers called him ‘a man without a model and 
without a shadow,” but Mr. Gladstone bears 
the palm in the select roll of famous solitaires. 
Some patient reckoner has compiled a list of his 
“onlies,” which may or may not be exhaus- 
tive. 

He was the only man who ever began so early 
a public career which continued so late; he was 
the only man who was ever orator, statesman, 
theologian, author, litterateur and linguist, and 
first-rate in all; he was the only man who ever 
carried a great constructive measure of legislation 
(the Irish Home Rule Bill of ’93) through the 
House of Commons after he was eighty years 
old ; he was the only man holding and expressing 
positive opinions for seventy years who never 
made a personal enemy; and he was the only 
man not holding a seat in Parliament in honor 
of whom at his death the House of Commons 
ever adjourned. 

It has been truly said, “These things are with- 
out a precedent, but there has been no precedent 
for Mr. Gladstone himself.” 
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War Incidents. 


APTAIN PHILIP of the Texas, when 
the Spanish cruiser Oquendo was sink- 
ing, called out to his triumphant crew, 

“Don’t cheer; the poor fellows are dying!’’ 

This was as fine as the refusal of Sir Philip 
Sidney to drink the cup of water brought to him 
on the battle-field, when he saw the wounded 
men among his enemies looking at it with hope- 
less longing. 

All of our readers probably know that among 
the heroes of the Merrimac was one young 
man who, finding the number who were to 
undertake the adventure was made up, resolved 
to share in the brave deed, and hiding himself in 
the steamer’s hold, became a stowaway in his 
eagerness, at the risk of his life, to be of service 
to his country. 

Marshall, a newspaper correspondent, being 
wounded in the spine, as it was supposed to the 
death, between his spasms quietly dictated his 
report to his paper. If death came it should find 
him doing his work. 

Nor were the instances of courage or chivalric 
courtesy noted only on the American side. The 
Spanish officers have been quick to recognize 
and applaud the individual acts of bravery of 
their foes. 

“History,” Admiral Cervera said in his 
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message concerning Hobson and his crew, 
“records no more gallant act than theirs.” 

When the admiral himself was taken prisoner, 
Captain Evans of the Jowa says, “The devotion 
of the Spanish sailors to duty and discipline 
could not be surpassed. One man on the 
Vizcaya had his left arm shot off just below 
the shoulder; it hung only by a small bit of 
skin, but he climbed, unassisted, over the side 
of the Jowa, and saluted as if on a visit of cere- 
mony. Two hundred and seventy men, half- 
starved, almost naked, and many of them 
wounded, were eagerly fed and clothed by the 
American sailors who, a few minutes before, had 
been firing upon them.” 

If in this Christian day of the world such high 
devotion to duty, such broad charity and tender 
sympathy lie hid close behind the shield and 
bloody sword, we are tempted to ask, Why are 
shield and sword bloody ? 

When this war is over, can we not find a saner 
way to encounter international differences than 
by shooting men whom we make haste to feed 
and cure, to pity and to praise? 
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What an Indian Has Done. 


ANY an American boy has obtained his 
education by overcoming great obstacles, 
but no American lad has ever accom- 

plished it by greater persistence and determination 
than a young man who hails from the far north. 
This young American is a full-blooded Indian, 
whose home is in the island of New Metlakabtla, 
Alaska. 

He is a graduate of the Sitka Industrial School, 
of Marietta College, Ohio, and of Lane Theological 
Seminary, from which he has just graduated. His 
name is Edward Marsden, and he is now on his 
way back to labor as a teacher and a missionary 
among the Indians of Alaska. 

Very few American students attempt what this 
young Indian has mastered. Aside from the 
culture received in college and seminary, his 
acquirements are almost amazingly varied. 

Bricklaying and clock-repairing, house-painting 
and gardening, tinsmithing and steamboat-engi- 
neering, storekeeping and bookkeeping, piano- 
tuning, machine-handling in general and land- 
surveying, typewriting, and a few other incidental 
branches, have in less or in greater degree been 
taken up by him, side by side with ordinary book 
learning. 

Besides his regular theological studies, Mr. 
Marsden has given a brief time to study in the 
law department of the Cincinnati Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and is a member of one of 
the classes of the Chautauqua literary and scien- 
tific course. He is thoroughly conversant with 
two of the three Indian tongues spoken in Alaska, 
in both of which he hopes to be useful to his 
people. 

This is a fairly long list of attainments for one 
who began his career without the inherited quali- 
ties that come from a civilized ancestry, or the 
advantages and stimulus given by cultured asso- 
ciations in early youth. He did his first summer’s 
work at nine years old, and gained by it a pair of 
trousers, a sack of potatoes, and three dollars. 
Then followed the accomplishment of a steady 
purpose to fit himself for usefulness among his 





people. 
He owes some of his training to help given 
by friends in Alaska, who took an interest in his 


career, and cheered him by their confidence and 
encouragement; but his three years’ work in the 
Sitka Industrial School, the four at the Marietta 
College, and the three at Lane Theological 
Seminary, have been secured solely by his own 
exertions. 

Besides his college training Mr. Marsden has 
travelled somewhat in British Columbia and the 
United States, eagerly studying the educational 
and mercantile institutions, municipal govern- 
ment and social organization of the places he 
has visited. 

If his future career develops in usefulness 
as his friends anticipate because of the founda- 
tions thus laid, his life will be one of supreme 
good to his race. In its large-minded purpose 
and unselfishness it is a manifestation of public 
spirit that every young American should be 
ambitious to emulate. 
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Not Spontaneous. 


GROUP of literary men were discussing the 
other day the rarity of spontaneous elo- 
quence or wit. 

“I was at a dinner once in New York,” said 
one, “and was seated next to Major Hay, who, 
you know, had been Lincoln’s secretary. Some- 
body making a speech exclaimed: 

“In genuine eloquence the words come hot 
from the heart. No nobler speech was ever 
uttered in America than Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg, and I am assured it was wholly 
spontaneous. He had not given it a thought 
before he rose to speak.’ 

“While he was delivering it,’ said Major Hay 
to me, aside, ‘I had the fifth copy of it in my 
pocket!’ ” 

“TI, too, remember a dinner in New York,” said 
another, “at which all the foremost men in 
journalism and literature were present. The 
speech of the evening was made by George W. 
Curtis. It sparkled with wit and apt allusions 
to the men present, evidently inspired by the 
moment. Once he stopped, interrupting himself, 
and exclaimed: 

“‘T see my friend, Judge D., looking at me 
doubtfully, but I must remind him that he, too,’— 
going on with some brilliant raillery that brought 
down peals of laughter. As we rose to go oul I 
said to the editor of a Boston paper: 

“‘Who but Curtis could pour out impromptu 
wit like that?’ 

“*Tmpromptu?’ said the newspaper man. ‘I 
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had proofs of all the speeches given to me this | winner of several prizes, and a remarkable spec- 
afternoon to send to Boston to-night. Let us look | imen of canine birth and breeding. The following 
at his.’ We looked, and there it all was, word for | letter was received in acknowledgment: 
word, even to the ‘I see my friend, Judge D.,| wy pear Gorpon:—While tendering my best 
looking at me doubtfully,’ ete.” thanks for sending me your dog, I beg to say that, 
“J knew Artemus Ward,” said a third man, | 48 = yr I _—_ | me —y on up ~ 
a ractice of eating dog’s flesh; but my attendants, 
“when he was a reporter on a Cleveland paper. to whom I handed the creature, tell me they never 
One evening in the office he told a story, appar-| tasted anything so nice.—Your devoted, L. 
ently a mere trifle, the flash of a moment. 
“ ‘Browne,’ said the chief, ‘how can you say oo 
such clever things offhand ?’ 
“-‘Offhand!’ muttered Browne. ‘I told that to WELL DONE ON BOTH SIDES. 
myself fifteen times this afternoon!’ Ten years 


afterward I heard him tell the same story toa, Private Snelling of the First Illinois Regiment 
brilliant London audience, without the alteration | had a peculiar experience while doing patrol duty 
of a comma.” | on the wharf at Tampa when General Shafter’s 

“Even to make a good joke,” remarked a/| forces were there. Smoking was prohibited, a 
listener, “work apparently is needed as well as ; big warehouse being near, and notices to that 





genius.” 


LIKE A SPANISH VICTORY. 


The naval battle known in English history as 
the “Glorious First of June” consisted really of 
a series of duels between individual ships of the 
British and French navies. It was rich in pic- 
turesque and heroic incidents, one of the most 
gallant being the encounter between the Vengeur 
of the French fleet and the Brunswick, which the 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett has recently described in 
the Cornhill Magazine. 

The fable which grew out of the fight of the 
Vengeur has a humorous side, and proves beyond 
question that famous victories are sometimes 
brought up to the heroic standard by doubtful 
means. 

Immediately after the battle, Barrére, a French- 
man of patriotic imagination unrestrained by 
regard for prosaic accuracy, reported to the 
eonvention that the Vengeur went down with all 
her colors flying, scorning to surrender; “ Vive la 
République,” and a universal volley from the 
upper deck being the last sound she made. 

“La glorieuse affaire du Vengeur’’ speedily 
became, for the French, a national myth. It 
inspired French songs, it was embodied in French 
romance, and a wooden model of the Vengeur was 
solemnly consecrated and placed inthe Pantheon. 

Carlyle incorporated the story in his “French 


effect were posted on all hands. So says the 
Chicago News, which thus continues the story: 


The order was strictly obeyed, as a ponerel 
thing, but as Private yy was patrolling his 
beat he saw a rotund man in full uniform wa ing 
and conversing in an absorbed manner with a 
gray-mustached, straight, soldierly-looking gentle- 
man dressed plainly in black, and wearing a straw 
hat. Both were smoking, and continued to do so 
in entire forgetfulness till their path was barred 
by a Springfield rifle. - 

“Sirs, you will have to quit smoking,” ordered 
the Chicagoan, a tremor creeping into his voice as 
he noted that the man in uniform had on his 
shoulders the two-star insignia of the rank of 
major-general. 

“Yes, certainly,” calmly observed the smokers. 
grinding their weeds under their heels. “First 

llinois, I perceive,” remarked he of the citizen’s 
clothes. “Very good, very good, indeed,” and 
with that they passed on. 

Snelling joined his lieutenant a minute later 
and gasped, “Say, I just ran into a major-general 
and made him quit his weed; it was Shafter, 
wasn’t it?’ 

“Yes, that was Shafter, my boy,” said the lieu- 
tenant, “and do you know who that amiable 
gentleman with him was?” 

“No, who was he? Anybody big?” 

“Nobody at all; only Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
whose name is sometimes in the newspapers.” 


HIS EXPLANATION. 


The explanations authors are compelled to make 
to readers of literal or immature mind—when they 





Revolution.” “Lo!” he wrote, “all flags, stream- 
ers, jacks, every rag of tricolor that will run on 
rope flies rustling aloft. The whole crew crowds | 
to the upper deck, and with universal soul-| 


are obliging enough to make them at all—are often 
as good literature as the passage which called 
them forth. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says, in her 
“Eighty Years or More,” that she once wrote 


maddening yell, shouts, ‘ Vive la République,’ | Doctor Holmes, at the request of a young nephew 
sinking, sinking.” of hers, to ask an important question. Did the 

Carlyle later on discovered how wild a flight of | doctor really have a servant who almost laughed 
fiction the whole thing was. As a matter of fact, | himself to death, as described in “‘The Height of 


at the time the Vengeur went down the battle had | 
ceased for some hours; the captain was peace- 
fully getting his luncheon in one of the cabins of 
the Culloden, and some four hundred of her crew 
had been rescued, much to their own satisfaction, 
by the boats of the British ships. 
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THE ONLY TIME THERE WAS. 


The necessity that there shall be only one man 
who “has the say” in a military command is 
thoroughly recognized in the United States army. 
A story is told of General Shafter, commander of 
the American expeditionary force for the invasion 
of Cuba, which illustrates the punctilio of the 
regulars in this regard. 

At a certain frontier post at which Shafter, who 
then held an inferior rank, was commander, many 
years ago, a discussion arose among several 
officers as to the exact time of day. A captain, 
with his watch in his hand, said: 

“It is now exactly three o’clock.” 

“Oh no,” said a lieutenant, “by my time it’s eight 
minutes past three.” 

A third young officer drew his watch out of his 
pocket. “I know my time is exactly right,” he 
said, “and my watch says two minutes past three.” 

At this juncture Major Shafter looked at his 
silver watch. 

“I don’t know what your watches say,” he 
remarked, “but I wish you to understand that in 
this command it is five minutes past three.” 

Then the young officers remembered that the 
authority of the commanding officer extended 
even to the time of day. 
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SHE AND THE HOG. 


Into the hands of an elderly matron of much 
dignity and some distinction came, not long ago, 
the diary kept by her father, a worthy but imper- 
fectly literate farmer of a remote country village. 
With a cluster of her own children gathered about 
her and peeping over her shoulder, she turned 
the faded leaves of the little volume containing the 
records of the year in which she was born, and 
paused finally at the day of her birth. This is 
what she read: 

“Nov. II killed the hogg the scales bruk wen 
whaying so do not nowe exact wayt but he was a 
very fine hevy hogg darter Loisa b. 744 pounds.” | 

It was not an entry to enhance the self-esteem | 
of “darter Loisa,” perhaps, but it is one now often | 
hilariously quoted by her children and never 
resented by herself, even though it relegates so 
unmistakably to second place after the hog in the 
ancestral annals, such a trifle as the advent of a 
baby not heavy enough to break any scales, or 
merit a commendatory adjective. 
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APPRECIATED. 


; If certain stories are not true, surely, in the 
interests of humor, they ought to be. 

It is related by Miss Selfridge, in the Out/ook, 
that when Count Li Hung Chang was in London, 
he placed a splendid wreath on the monument of 
General Gordon, “Chinese Gordon,” who had | 
been his companion in arms years before. A | 
relative of Gordon was so deeply moved by this 
act, that he sent to the Chinese statesman with 
his compliments a specially fine bull-terrier, the 





the Ridiculous?” Doctor Holmes replied: 


I wish you would explain to your little nephew 
that the story of the poor fellow who almost died 
laughing was a kind of dream of mine, and not a 
real thing that Sgupense, any more than that an 
old woman lived in a shoe, and had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do, or that Jac 
climbed the beanstalk and found the giant who 
lived at the top of it. 

You can explain to him what is meant by imagi- 
nation, and thus turn my youthful rhymes into a 
text for a discourse worthy of the Concord School 
of Philosophy. I have not my poems by me, but 
I remember that “The Height of the Ridiculous” 
ended with this verse: 

Ten days and nights, with sleepless eyes 
I watched that wretched man, 

And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


But tell your nephew he mustn’t ery about it. 


ef more than because geese go barefoot, and 
bald eagles have no nightcaps. 


AS IT LOOKED TO A VOLUNTEER. 


Some of the volunteer soldiers who were put 
under the command of regular army officers soon 
after the beginning of the Cuban War found it a 
little hard to learn all the lingo of the camps. 
An officer sent a young volunteer orderly to 
requisition at the quartermaster’s stores some 
tentage, and when he returned, questioned him: 

“Orderly?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you get the tents I ordered?” 

“Yea, or.” 

“Did you get the wall tents?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“And the A tents?” 
“Vea, ar.” 

“And the dog tents?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“And the flies for the wall tents?” 

“Flies, sir? No, sir!” 

“What? Now why didn’t you get the flies?” 

The soldier saluted respectfully ; at any rate, he 
combined a salute and a motion which brushed 
away a cloud of flies from in front of his nose. 

“Camp is full of them, sir!” he answered. 


SPONTANEOUS ELOQUENCE. 


Not unfrequently the Irish peasant utters a 
saying which amounts to genuine spontaneous 
eloquence. 


When Charles Gavan Duffy, defeated in his 
struggles to make Ireland independent, was 


about to sail for Australia, a number of Irishmen | 


athered about him to say er One of them 

rought an old prayer-book, on a blank page of 
which he asked Duffy to write his name. 

One of his —————. who was provided with 
a more presentable volume, said: 

“It’s a shame, Tom, to offer such a book to Mr. 
Duffy for his signature.” 

“Arrah,” retorted Tom, “why shouldn’t I offer 


it to him? Isn’t it like himself, tattered and torn 


in the service of God and the people?” 


AFTER ADDISON. 


One of the best instances of witty quotation is 
recorded by a writer in the Washington Post: 


An old country gentleman, the late Sir Rainald 
Rulentey (who was the living double of Dickens’s 
Sir Leicester Dedlock), expatiated after dinner 
on the glories of his pedigree. 

The company was getting a little restive under 
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he recitation, when Sir William Harcourt was 
heard to say in an appreciative aside, “This | 
reminds me of Addison’s evening hymn: 


“And Knightley to the listenir & earth 
Repeats the story of his birth.’ 
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Flas and Coat oj Arms 
oj Argentine 








Among the deeds of heroes is the deed of William 
Brown, 

A man who fought the Spanish when the Spanish 
power went down, 

A man who fought’ the Spanish when the Spanish 
power prevailec 

A man of ao blood and birth, whose courage never 
quailed. 

The patriots held Argentine, although their power was 
new, 

Walle me Spanish power was strongest in the province 
of Peru, 

So round the Horn sailed William Brown, and at his 
peak were seen 

The stripes of blue and white which make the flag of 
Argentine. 

He captured merchant prizes at the mouth of Spanish 


ports 
He drove Gallao’s gunboats to the shelter of the forts, 
But not these common deeds of war were fitting to 


revea 
The hero in the man who fought—and lost—at Guaya 


Who f, but im his losing left an act to contravene.— 
None nobler ever done beneath the flag of Argentine 


In egetoen hundred ten and six his little fleet bore 
down 
Upon the forts and batteries which armed the Spanish 
own. 
The water warred against the land and gun replied to 
un* 
One fort, one battery succumbed; the day seemed 
nearly won. 
And ~ the 7rinidad there stood, with visage calm but 


een, 

The commodore who fought beneath the flag of 
Argentine 

But now came reénforcement to the Spaniard, one 
which bore 
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A woman, who had entered the room and 
listened, sat in the corner weeping. She was a 
recent lodger who had tried in vain to find work 
at her trade as a dressmaker, and had become 
discouraged. The young lady had already earned 
the gratitude of three strangers. With feelings 
entirely new to her she remained in the poor 
tenement, conversing with the sick man and his 
wife and their needy friend, unti] she had quite 
gained their confidence, and then left them with 
encouraging words and a small gift of money. 

Thoroughly interested now, she in a few days 
secured orders for the discouraged dressmaker, 


| and work not long after came in so abundantly 





Upon the gallant 7rinidad and drove her on the shore. | 


Up swarmed the Spanish infantry, rejoicing at the 
squall, 

Which gave them all they failed to win with powder 
and with ball, 

And hough no braver man than Brown e’er wore the 


green, 
Down came the white and azure of the flag of Argen 
tine. 


Surrendered was the ship, but not surrendered was 
Back to the stern he made his way, disrobing as he 
One moment shines his body in the light, and then— 
And the Gammodore is swimming to the second of his 


ships. 

When hark! the sound of slaughter—curses, cries and 
shots between! 

They slay the men who fought beneath the flag of 
Argentine! 


What can he do to save them ? Shal! he leave them to 
their fate? 
No! not one quivering instant does the brave Brown 


esitate. 
He bes wy S back. he climbs aboard, he seurries down 
the hatch, 
He rushes to the magazine, he grasps a flaming match. 
Appalled, the Spaniards see him stand above the 
magazine. 


“Respect,” he cries, “the laws of war and the flag of 
Argentine!” 
Was ever stranger sight than this? The wild wolves 


at their " 
One man come back from safety to bid their slaughter 


stay, 
Unarmored and unarmed, and yet he dares to give | 


commands, 
And see! the Spaniards heed him and stay their bloody 


vands. 
oO eafiant, gallant was the deed. by which this naked 
or 
Turned beasts to men and victims into prisoners of 


war. 
All honor to the man who risked his all to intervene. 
Who stepped ashore clad only in the flag of Argentine! 


J EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 
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Cured. 


pee YOUNG women was staying in a dis- 
tant city, where she had made few 
acquaintances. She had 
money, but homesickness 
and insufficient occupa- 
tion were unfriendly con- 
ditions to health of mind 
or body. At length she 
felt obliged to call upon 
a physician and ask his 
advice. 

It happened that the 

















sulted was a religious 
man as well as a skilful one. He understood 
her symptoms, and when she complained that she 
was a victim to “the blues,” he astonished her 
with this original prescription: “David Sones 
lives at 140 Dash Street. He is ill, and confined 
to his bed, and very poor. Call there, show 
sympathy with him and his family, and read the 
‘bread and butter’ psalm to him; and when you 
goaway leave a small sum of money in his hand.” 

Of course he had to explain to the amazed 
lady that the Scripture he had so oddly named 
was the 103d Psalm, and that the heartening and 
rejuvenating effect of it—fifth verse and all— 
made it to him just what he called it. Of its 
virtue in this case he seemed to have no doubt. 

But the very idea of doing as he recommended 
was as distasteful to the young woman as it was 
surprising. 

“Why, how rude and intrusive the man would 
think me to break in upon him so, a perfect 
stranger !’”’ she said. ‘I could not do sucha thing.” 

She went from the doctor’s office disappointed 
and displeased, but thinking. The very blunt- 
ness of the advice had stirred her stagnant spirits, 
and she was already beginning to forget her own 
ailment. The storm of protest in her mind gave 
her a bad hour or two, but finally something— 
she could hardly tell what—compelled her to 
surrender to the doctor’s orders. 

She found the sick man, and after talking 
kindly to him about himself, and encouraging 
him to hope for recovery and for better days, 
she opened her Bible to the psalm. Her lips 
were dry, and the first three or four verses were 
pronounced like a mechanical exercise, but 
farther on her voice and mood mellowed. .The 
forceand beauty of the words aroused her, and she 
read the last verses of the psalm with real feeling. 


| that the family were placed above want. 





doctor whom she con-| 


The 
sick man, relieved of his anxieties, soon recovered. 
A shadowed home had been brightened by an 
involuntary kindness. 

It was a lesson that the complaining young 
woman never forgot. Her experiences—thanks 
to the good doctor’s counsel—had exploded the 
vain notion that “it is useless to try to do good 
unless you feel like it.” A brave effort to cure 
“the blues” had resulted in opening her heart to 
an unselfish act, and to a broader view of her 
relations to less fortunate souls about her. 


o> 
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Lewis Carroll’s Child Friends. 


Two of the child friends of that friend of all 
children, Lewis Carroll,—Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son,—have recently given to the public their 
reminiscences of the author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Shy, formal and 
stiff, though always cour- 
teous and kindly, to 
strangers and ordinary 
grown-up people, Mr. 
Dodgson was entirely at 
home and charming with 
children—or rather, with 
little girls, since for boys 
and babies he did not care. 

Miss Beatrice Hatch, in 
the Strand Magazine, re- 
lates a number of pleasing anecdotes of her 
childish intimacy with him. As characteristic as 
anything, perhaps, and certainly delightful, is the 








LEWIS CARROLL. 


| letter in which he narrated for ber consolation a 


supposed meeting with a beloved doll which she 
had had the misfortune to leave behind ber when 
going out of town. 


“T was very glad to see her,” he wrote, “and I 
took her to my room, and gave her some vesta 
matches to eat, and a cup of nice melted wax to 
drink, for the poor little thing was very hungry 
and thirsty after her long walk. So I said, ‘Come 
and sit down by the fire, and let’s have a comfort- 
able chat.’ ‘Ob no! no!’ she said. ‘I’d much 
rather not! You know I do melt so very easily!’ 
And she made me take her quite to the other side 
of the room, where it was very cold; and then she 


| sat on my knee, and fanned herself with a pen- 
| wiper, because she said she was afraid the end of 
her nose was beginning to melt. 





“*You’ve no idea how carcful we have to be—we 
dolls,’ she said. Rasy | there was a sister of mine 
? 


—would you believe She wnt up to the fire 
to warm her hands, and one of her hands dropped 
right off! There now!’ ”’ 


So the letter runs on for some time,—think how 
delighted little Miss Beatrice must have been 
witb it!—and the interview closes with the writer 
asking dolly’s advice as 
to which of a number of 
group photographs of 
Beatrice and some other 
children which he had 
taken, she thought her 
young mistress would 
prefer to have him send 
her for her very own. 

But the reminiscences 
of another lady have far 
greater interest; for she 





THE ORIGINAL OF ALICE. 


_is Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves, who was in child- | 
hood Alice Liddell, daughter of Dean Liddell, Mr. | 


Dodgson’s neighbor and lifelong friend. For her 
Alice was named and written, and she has related 
how the world-famous story was first told. 


“Most of Mr. Dodgson’s stories,” writes Mrs. 
Hargreaves, ‘“‘were told to us on river expeditions 
to Nuneham or Godstow, near Oxford. y eldest 
sister, now Mrs. Skene, was Prima, mentioned in 
the m at the be inning of ‘Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland.’ I was Secunda, and Tertia was 
my sister Edith. 

“T believe the beginning of ‘Alice’ was told one 
summer afternoon, when the sun was so burning 
that we had landed in the meadows down the 
river, deserting the boat to take refuge in the only 
bit of shade to be found, which was under a new- 
made hayrick. Here from all three came the old 
petition of ‘Tell us a story’—and so began the 
ever-delightful tale. 

“Sometimes, to tease us,—and, perhaps, being 
really tired,—Mr. Dodgson would stop suddenly 
and say, ‘And that’s all till the next time.’ ‘Ah, 
but it is next time,’ would be the exclamation from 
all three, and after some persuasion the story 
would start afresh. 

“Another day perhaps the story would begin 
im the boat, and Mr. Doc gson, in the middle of 
telling a thrilling adventure, would pretend to go 
fast asleep, to our great dismay. 

“T have often thought with gratitude and wonder 
of the unvarying kindness and good nature shown 
tous. Alice’s adventures were first written down 
in answer to my teasing wish to possess the story 
in book form.” 


ms 
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A Young Naturalist. 


Mr. William Hamilton Gibson was not only an 


observant naturalist, but a distinguished artist | 


and a sympathetic writer. In an introductory 


chapter to “Eye-Spy,” a collection of Mr. Gibson's | 


essays, Mr. Barnet Phillips gives in Mr. Gibson’s 


own words the story of his first impulse toward | 


his life-work. 
From my bet days I was curious about flowers 
and insects. T 
mind. I was very young, and playing in the 
woods, I tossed over the fallen leaves, when I 
came across a chrysalis. There was nothing 
remarkable in that, for I knew what it was; but 
wonderful to relate, providential, I deem it, as I 
held the object in my 
emerged, then fluttered in ae | fingers. 
I do not know whether I was or was not a 


youngster with an imagination, but suddenly the | 








hand a butterfly slowly | slowly round like a 





COMPANION. 


spiritual view of a new, or of another, life struck 
me. I saw in this jewel born from an unadorned 
casket some inkling of immortality. Yes, that 
butterfly breaking from its chrysalis in my hand 
shaped my future career. 

As to the art side, at least deftness of hand 
came early. I had the most methodical of grand- 
mothers. Every day 1 had a certain task. I 
made a square of patchwork fora quilt. I learned 
how to sew, I knew how to use my fingers. Sewin 
must have helped me, for it was eye-training, an 
when I went to work with a pencil and a paint- 
brush I really had no trouble. 

I was always collecting, and I had brought 
together all the insects I had found in my neigh- 
borhood. As I took them home I pinned them in 
the drawers of an old-fashioned bureau. In time 
the whole of the drawers, bottom and sides, were 
full of pinned specimens. 


The Country Day. 


The sun comes over the orchard wall, 
The wind wakes up in the poplar-trees, 
I hear Joe sing as he milks Red Bess— 
Holding the pail between his knees; 
nd a robin whistles, “Wake up, Tired Head, 
ou’re needed more in the turnip bed.” 


The sun drops over the sombre hills, 
The wind cries low in the poplar-trees, 
lhear Joe sing as he milks Bess— 
Holding the pail between his knees. 

The bats twirl blackly about my head, 
And the Dustman draws me away to bed. 


So up I fo with the stars for light, 

To the little room with the curtained wall. 
Outside, the trees are whisperin: 

And the swooping night-hawks 





dip and call— 

And presently, when their cries are still, 

My dreams climb over the window-sill. 
THEODORE ROBERTS. 
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Turning the Tables. 


An amusing story, in which the tables were 
cleverly turned, dates from the war between 
North and South. The hero of it was the late 
Judge Kilgore. While serving in the army he 
was ordered home to assist in the capture of some 
deserters. One evening he was pursuing his search 
in the country, suffering from weariness and 
hunger—especially hunger. 


About dusk he stopped at a house by the way- 
side, in time to see a woman removing from the 
fire a nicely broiled chicken. The smell of the 
food joined forces with his hunger, and drew from 
his — a Mexican dollar with which he was 
loath to part. It looked as if he would not have to 
part with it now, for the woman refused to sell the 
owl, declaring it to be for a sick friend. 

“Pll jump you for it, though,” she said. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked the officer. 

“I mean that we will see who can jump farthest 
from this doorsill out into the yard. The one 
that beats shall have the chicken and the dollar.” 

The hungry officer agreed. The dollar was 
placed on the dish with the chicken, the gun 
rested against the wall near the door, and the 
stranger swung his arms and made a tremendous 
ea 


e recovered himself with difficulty, and turned 
to see the woman standing in the doorway, his 
cocked gun in her hands with its butt against her 
shoulder. Her finger was on the trigger. 

“‘Now you just flirt the gravel down that road, 
young man, or I’ll make buzzards’ food of you,” 
she ejaculated. 

There was determination in her eye, and ball in 
the gun. The soldier obeyed her commands with 
impotent rage in his heart. 

arkness had fallen in the meantime. The 
soldier _ a gin-house over in a field, and made 
for it. He was tired out, and was thankful to 
climb into the loft and sleep. Presently he was 
awakened by voices below. One, a female voice 
was telling a story of a ee gee soldier and 
along jump. In that voice the officer recognized 
his acquaintance of the ae As she told of 
his discomfiture, peal after peal of bg yt bore 
witness to the humorous character of the story. 

The pair below were much engrossed in each 
other. The soldier peered down through a hole 
in the floor, and beheld the chicken and the 
Mexican dollar full in view. The tallow dip that 
lighted the interior showed him his gun also. 

Just as the man below drew the dish toward 
him to partake of the chicken, a big object 
tumbled through the hole in the floor, and before 
the pair could recover from their astonishment 
the soldier had recovered his gun. Now the tables 
were turned. Bringing the gun into position he 
addressed the woman. 

“Madam,” he said, son flirt the gravel back 
| home. As for this gentleman, he and I will flirt 
the gravel to the office of the provost marshal, for 
he is the deserter after whom I have been search- 
<= a week.” 

esistance was useless. The woman went home. 
The soldier recovered his dollar, ate the chicken, 
| and delivered his prisoner to the provost marshal. 
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Cliff - Photographing. 

In his narrative of adventures and observations 
as a field naturalist, ‘“With Nature and a Camera,” 
Mr. Richard Kearton describes how he and his 
brother obtain their lifelike pictures of birds and 
nests. Some of these have been taken with the 
camera focussed on a ledge of a rocky precipice 
two hundred feet high and overlooking the sea, 
down which the photographer had descended by 
a rope with the apparatus strapped on his back. 

They use two climbing ropes, each two hundred 


| feet in length. The descending rope has three 
| loops at its end, which the climber puts round his 





hips, sitting in them as he descends the cliff. 
| Upon reaching a cliff which they desire to descend 
| they drive a crowbar eighteen inches into the 
| ground, twelve feet away from the edge, and 
sloping ina backward direction. One end of the 
guide-rope is tied securely round the crowbar 
close to the ——- and the rest of the rope flung 
over the cliff. 

The descending rope is passed once around the 
crowbar, as near the bottom as possible, in order 
to reduce the leverage. The man who manages 
the lowering takes charge of this rope; the 

hotographer, with his camera lashed to his 

ack, slips the loops round his hips, and seizing 
the guide-rope in both hands to steady himself by, 
prepares to make a descent. 

The points to be remembered are: First, to use 
sound ropes, and to have a. level-headed. man to 
work them. Second, to see that the crowbar is 
driven well into the solid ground. Third, to clear 
| away loose stones between the foot of the crowbar 
and the brink of the cliff. Should this precaution 
| be neglected, the descending rope is sure to dis- 
lodge them when it is being hauled up, and a small 

stone may strike the camera or the photographer. 


e two were always united in my | Fourth, not to allow the descending rope to run 


in any crevice, as it may stick fast or be damaged 
by chafing. 

Two of the most disagreeable sensations asso- 
ciated with the work are stepping backwards over 
the brink of a high cliff into space and spinning 
iece of meat on a toasting- 
| jack, and watching the sea chase the land and the 
| land chase the sea. 

On arriving at a ledge with a nest upon it, the 
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photographer allows his body to assume a hori- 
zonta sition almost at right angles to the line 
of the cliff, placing the end of one leg of the eee 
in a crevice and the other two through a belt 
round his waist. Then he focusses, and after a 
deal of trouble generally succeeds in making 
a picture. 

liff work requires a man with a clear head and 
an athletic frame. Most of the danger comes from 
the attendant at the crowbar. “On one occasion,” 
says the author, “my brother had a very narrow 
corere from death. 

“The fellow who was lowering him neglected his 
work to chat with some companions who stood 
near. The crowbar had not been driven far into 
the ground, on account of its rocky nature. Just 
as my brother’s head was about to disappear 
below the edge of the cliff he happened to look up. 

“He was horrified to see that the rope was 
running round the crowbar’s top instead of its 
bottom, and that the bar, bent over by the leverage 
—— was pointing almost straight, instead 
of inclining away from the cliff. A frantic yell 
brought the negligent man to his senses, or in 
another instant the crowbar would have been 
pulled out of the ground and the rope jerked out 
of his hands.” 
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Elastic Punishment. 


“Asa general thing,” said Mrs. ——, a teacher 
of many years’ experience in the public schools of 
a thriving Western town, “I do not believe in 
corporal punishment, and seldom inflict it, but 
there are cases in which it seems absolutely 
necessary. 


“T remember one incorrigible boy,” she went on, 
“whose parents insisted that I should punish him 
severely whenever he needed it. For his exclusive 
benefit I kept a small but tough switch in my 
desk. One afternoon he was unusually perverse 
and troublesome, as if courting a switching, and 
after reprimanding him several times without 
effect I called him up to the platform and told him 
I should be compelled to chastise him. 

“Go ahead,’ he said. 

“I opened my desk, and then I understood. The 
switch was not there. He had managed, unob- 
served, to abstract it during the noon hour. For 
a t I was pl d. Observing a small 
rubber band lying within reach, however, a 
thought struck me, and | proceeded to carry it 
into effect. 

* ‘Hold out med hand, George,’ I said. 

“He thrust his tongue in his cheek, and with a 
sly wink at the other boys held out his hand. 
me gee the rubber band around it, turned his 

alm upward, held it firmly witb my left, and with 

he thumb and finger of my other hand stretched 
the band up as far as it would go without breaking, 
and let it snap back on his palm. 

“The grin disappeared from his face at the first 
snap. t the second the tears eame into his eyes. 

“But the whole school was watching him, and 
he felt that his reputation for fortitude was at 
stake. It would never do to be vanquished -| a 
little rubber band. He endured a third and a 
fourth ‘snap’ without weakening, but at the fifth 
he bellowed like a calf, and with a stern admoni- 
tion I let him go. 

“That punishment worked a thorough reform in 
George’s case. He never troubled me in the old 
a 

“By the ye added Mrs. —, “if you think 
that was a mild sort of punishment, select your 
little rubber band and try it on the palm of your 
own hand.” 
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Did the Mule Count ? 


Several years ago, says a writer in Lippincoit’s 
Magazine, there lived in Cincinnati a mule which 
was employed by a street railway company in 
hauling cars up a steep incline. This animal was 
hitched beside the regular team, and unhitched as 
soon as the car arrived at the top of the hill. 


The mule made a certain number of trips in the 
forenoon (I have forgotten the number, but will 
say fifty for the sake of convenience), and a like 
number in the afternoon, rootne for an hour at 
noon. As soon as it completed its fiftieth trip it 
marched away to the stable without orders from 
its driver. 

To show that it was not guided by the sound 
of the factory whistles and bells, the following 
remarkable action on the part of this animal is 
vouched for by the superintendent of the line: 

On a certain occasion, during a musical festival, 
the mule was transferred to the night shift, and 
the very instant it completed its usual number of 
trips it started for the stables. The combined 
efforts of several men were necessary to make it 
return to its duty. 

At night there were no bells or whistles to 
inform the mule that ‘quitting time” had come; it 
had counted the trips, and having finished its 
quota, it thought that the time for rest and food 
had arrived. 


* 
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Hard to Choose. 


Admiral Sir John Hay says that Admiral 
Farragut, during his visit to England, told the 
following story of an American heiress, who was 
pestered by suitors, among whom she found it 
difficult to decide: 


She was travelling on a Mississippi steamboat, 
where five of her admirers were passengers, and 
they exerted themselves so warmly to obtain her 
favor that she became much perplexed, and laid 
her difficulty before the captain. 

He took her to his state-room, put a life-belt on 
her and advised her to fall overboard, promising 
that he would make every preparation for rescuing 
her. She could thus ascertain which one of tle 
five was most truly devoted to her. 

Her part of the programme was faithfully carried 
out; but four of the five jumped after her. The 
steamer picked them all up, and the lady retired 
to her state-room to take off her life-belt and 
change her clothes. Then she sought the captain. 

“Well,” said she, “what am I to do now?” 

“Miss,” said he, solemnly, “it is a difficult 

uestion, but I think if I was you I should take 
the dry one.” 





> 





Poverty Did It. 


“Hunger is the teacher of the arts and tlie 
bestower of invention,” said a Latin poet, and 
the story of the invention of the revolving inkstand 
illustrates the proverb. 


Bain, a poor Scotch student at Aberdeen, was 
desperately pinched for cash. One night he sat 
down, determined to invent something before he 
went to bed that would bring him money. Havilg 
to tilt his inkstand to get sufficient ink, the thought 
of a barrel inkstand that would tilt itself struck 
him. He made the patterns, and went with them 
the next morning to a manufacturer named Perry, 
who gave him ten pounds for the invention, with 
a promise of more should it succeed. He put it 
on the market as Perry’s Barrel, and it sold so 
successfully that he sent Bain, subsequently, one 
hundred pounds. 
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objects, made in the dough before 
being sent to the baker. Some- 
times a fork served this purpose, 
sometimes a spoon, occasionally a 
hand. I saw some loaves marked 
with a child’s hand. 

In the farmhouses these great 


HAT would you think of a loaf of bread 


basket. To the top of this 
basket is attached a cord | 
which runs over a pulley, | 
and on the end of this cord is | 
suspended a weight which | 
just balances the basket. 
When the children wish some 
bread, they pull down the weight 
and the basket is at once lifted up. 
After helping themselves the 
basket is pulled down again, and 
the bread is as safe from flies and 
dust as if it were in a cupboard. This 
convenient device also serves to keep 
the chickens, the pigs, the cows, and 
the dog and cat from taking a nibble; 
for, as the doors are always open 
during the daytime through both winter and 
summer, the kitchen is practically a part of 
the barnyard. 
Althongh this may not seem to us such 
attractive bread as the fine Paris loaf, yet 
it is the chief food of the hardy Breton 
peasant. L. C. DUVENT. 


as tall as yourself? Yes, taller; for | 
have repeatedly seen them nearly six 
feet in height! In Paris it is no 
uncommon sight to see such tall, 
thin loaves as that shown in the 
illustration. A little Paris miss 
is often seen walking home with 

one almost twice as tall ds herself. Just imagine 

having a yard and a half, or even more, of deli- 

cious French bread! To think of the white and 

tempting loaves is enough to make one 

hungry! 

But should we relish the black bread which 

is eaten by another class of people? In some 

parts of France the peasants make immense 

loaves of it, the lightest of which weigh 

about thirty pounds. Some of them 

look as large as cart-wheels, and must 

weigh at least fifty pounds. 

The room I occupied as a studio in 
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Arabella’s Ride. 


**My dear little Arabella,” cried Polly, tenderly 
taking up her youngest, “did you think your 
mamma was going to forget her baby, now that 
she is old enough to go to school ?” 

Arabella did not say a word. 

“You have been in bed for two whole days,” 
Polly went on, “and haven’t had a breath of 
fresh air. Now hold still while I tie your bonnet 
and put on your cloak.” 

Arabella did not move. 

When Polly had walked with Arabella three 
times the length of the veranda, she longed for a 
change. 

“Walking is so pokey!” she exclaimed. “You 
must be about tired out. And I b’lieve I'd likea 
good ride on my tricycle.” 

She ran into the house, and was back in a 
moment with the doll’s carriage, which she 
hitched fast to her tricycle. She placed her doll 
in the carriage. Arabella leaned stiffly 
against the cushions. 

Then Polly mounted her wheel. 
During the first few minutes she 
glanced back often. She saw that the 
carriage was running smoothly, and 
said to herself that Arabella must be 
having a good time. Then in her own ~ 
enjoyment she forgot everything else. As she 
neared home she saw her papa in the road ahead 
of her. 

“He is going home to tea,” she thought. “Oh, 
what fun! I will ride past him and pretend I 
don’t see him.” 


How the wheels did spin! She had never 


Brittany was over the village bakery, and on | 
baking days I had considerable difficulty in | ridden so fast. She overtook him, and reached the 
getting out fora walk. The hall, the stairs, the | house before he did. Then she got off, turned 
shop, the kitchen, in fact, the whole ground floor | and saw the doll’s carriage. It was empty! 


“O papa,” she cried, in distress, “Arabella is 
gone! I had her in the buggy, 


was paved with great loaves, under side up. 
They were placed in that way 
so as to expose to view the 
recognition marks, which were 
always placed upon that side. 
These recognition marks, which 
enabled the peasants to pick out 
their individual loaves, consisted 
of impressions of a variety of 


and she must have fallen out, 
and oh dear me, she may be run 
over before this time!’’ 

“Don’t ery,” said papa, “I'll 
help you find her. 





But come in | 










THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





loaves are placed upon the table | first, and put on your cloak ; that cape is too light | 
and covered with a wicker | for such cool weather,” and he led the way to the | 


sitting-room. 

She followed him in without a word, then 
darted forward with a ery of surprise, for 
sitting in a corner of the sofa, was Arabella. 

Polly looked up quickly. “Did she fall out 
when I hurried by you?” she said. “And did 
you pick her up and carry her home in your 
overcoat pocket? Did you, papa?” wy. £. s. 


«er 


My Corn-Husk Doll. 

“Come wid me, honey, an’ I’ll mak’ yer a 
corn-husk dolly lak my ole mammy useter mak’ 
fo’ me.” 

I followed 


My 


mammy across the garden and 
down the sunny path between 
the hollyhocks to the kitchen 
porch. I had been stung by a 
honey-bee out in the corn-patch, 
and mammy, hearing my cries 
as she was gathering corn for 


wrist with mud until the sharp 
pain had turned 
into merely a dull 






ache. 
The kitchen 
porch was only 


a large arbor, its 
feet planted in the 
ground and its top 
braced against the 
kitchen wall. Un- 
derneath it was a 
bricked floor, which the large, cool 
grape-leaves kept shaded, and 
between the red bricks, in the 
shadiest places, was a soft green 
moss I have never seen anywhere 
else. There was a bench against 
the wall, and here mammy used to 
* sit to shell her peas 

>, * or to husk her corn. 





She brought 


“x two pans filled with water, and 
* into one she put the ears of corn 
( as fast as she took off their husks ; 

\, into the other she put the softest 


of the husks. 


“Now, din,” she 


b 
| &,. I : 
\ \ \ “2. ear, white and shin- 
1 QQ, ing, had joined its 

| “" brothers in the water, 
{ “we'll see what kinder baby we 
j can mak’ out o’ dis;” and she 
selected some of the soaked husks. 
Making a small bundle of them, 
she tied a knot in one end. 

“What’s that for, mammy?” I 
asked. 

“His haid, child; an’ dis yere’s 
his hair.” And she put some of 
the silk by the knot, and tied it about the neck 
with a strip of the tougher husk. Next she chose 
a fine, smooth, broad piece, of a beautiful light 
green, and folded it across. She put a cord in 
the fold, and drew it up like a running-string. 
This she tied about the knot, being careful that 
the “hair” should come up through the middle, 


and when she had tied another string about the | 


neck it made a fine covering for the head, almost 
as good as a rag- 
baby’s. The arms 
came next, and these 
were made by divid- 
ing the husks below 
the head into three 
parts: one on each 
side for the arms, 
and one in the middle 
for the body. 

The arms were 
wrapped with strips 
of coarse, strong husk, 
tied at the wrist, and 
mammy’s strong knife 
cut them off just be- 
yond. Some of the \ \\ 
softer husks were ‘4 ve 
used for the shoul- 
ders, and were put on fichu- 
fashion, first over one shoulder % 
and then the other, until they 
were built out to the required 
breadth, when they were tied 
about the waist with more of 
the tough husk. Of course the 
ends of the “fichu” came well 
below the waist-line, and added 
much to the thickness of the lower 
part. This was now divided 
evenly in two, and each division was wound 
like the arms, and cut off evenly. 

“Is he a boy-doll, mammy?” I asked. “He’s a 
sodger, child, and now go git me some rose-thorns 
and I’ll give him his eyes and mouf.”’ 

The rose-thorns were stuck into the smooth, 
green face, and my doll was complete; and by 
that time the bee-sting was forgotten. 

E. B. BARRY. 
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dinner, had plastered my little ' 


said, when the last | 








Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
A BANQUET IN HADES. 


I dreamed I was in Hades, and there sat at 
banquet with some of the great of earth. 

In the place of greatest honor was that poet 
who tells of the wrath of Peleus’s son (1), and 
opposite him, at the far end of the table, sat the 
stately bard who said, “They also serve who only 
stand and wait” (2). 

Half-way down and across from me sat “the 

| master of those who know” (3), and next to him 
the man who called him so (4). Near them was 
the warrior who “left a name at which the world 
grew pale” (5), calmly talking with the owner of 

the “Sabine farm’’ (6). 

The “knight without fear and without reproach” 
(7) sat close beside the wielder of Excalibur (8) 
and both eyed curiously the “tilter of windmills” 
opposite (9), but seemed to enjoy the iaconic 
remarks of the man whose terms were “uncondi- 
tional surrender” (10). 

He who killed the deer in Sir Luey’s park (11) 

| touched elbows with that swimmer of the Helles- 

»ont for whom no Hero waited (12). The “Citizen 
<ing”’ (13) sat near the “King-Maker” (14), but 
they did not speak. Far down the table I saw 
| the man who said, “The world does move” (15), 
calmly telling of his discoveries to the one who 
saw the apple fall (16). 

Across them sat smiling that bright shade who 
in life once said, ‘‘We must all hang together, or 
we shall all hang separately” (17). 

The hero of the pass where the hot springs 
were (18) was close beside the other hero who, 
as he fell, cried, ‘Don’t give up the ship!” (19.) 

The king who said, “‘I am the state!” (20) sat 
ust between the “‘Hero of the Red Shirt” (21) and 

he one whom Lowell calls “the first American” 
(22) 


Opposite each other were 
the “First Gentleman of 
Europe” (23) and the one who 
was “‘first in the hearts of his 
countrymen” (24). 

When [I saw the “Iron 
Duke” (25)pass the butter to 


“Corporal Violet” (26), 
laughed outright, and so 
awoke. 
2. 
CHARADES. 
I 


My first you see at Christmas, 
So glossy and so green. 
From far north to the isthmus 
Its shining wreaths are 
seen, 
My second, every German 
Who ever saw the Rhine 
(Haunt of mermaid and merman) 
Thinks is the best of wine. 


My whole so tall and stately 
3y cottage or by hall, 
Has blushed and bloomed but lately 
Above the garden wall. 
II. 

With an old my first just from his mouth, 
And a new one in his hand, 

A father motioned to his son 
To where my whole did stand. 

And to the shrinking boy he said, 
In a commanding way, 

“You, with my first upon m 
Must spend the livelong 

my last was worth a kingdom once 

0 a sore distresséd king, 

And yet I’m told ’twas lost for lack 
Of a very little thing. 

My. whole possesses four good legs, 

et moveth not at all, 

Tho’ clouds of dust may smother it, 

And woods about it fall. 


y whole, 
day.” 


3. 


PUZZLES. 
I. 

A Jk | consisting of two mothers and their 
two daughters wished to cross a stream. The 
only boat at their disposal was a small one which 
would hold but three people besides the ferryman. 
| The two daughters, being very fond of each other 
| refused to be separated, and each mother refuse 
| to be separated from her child. These conditions 
| being observed, how was it managed, and how 
many trips did the ferryman make? 


I. 
A bin containing one hundred ears of corn was 
marauded by a large rat, who came to the barrel 
each 70 and carried away three ears. How 
long did it take him to remove all of the corn? 
IIt. 
What two letters prefixed to the following 
seven words will make seven other words? Ape, 
ear, own, aft, all, ire, one. 





4. 

ENIGMA. 
Two trees there were, in my grounds they grew, 
Till each one an aspiration knew. 
The graceful —— was then fain to guide 
A stately ship o’er the ocean wide. 
Alas for the ——, how hard was its fate! 
’Twas hacked to pieces and served on a plate! 


5. 
NUMBER PUZZLE. 

On being asked the price of eggs, 
the farmer replied, “If I gave you 
two more eggs for twenty-four cents, 
they would be two cents less per 
dozen.” What price were the eggs? 





Conundrums. 


Why does a general remind one of 
a certain musical term? Because 
he is above the staff. 

What is the difference between a 
cheap ass and an expensive ape? 
One is a mere donkey and the other 
a dear monkey. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 

1. Auger, wrench, vise, level, axe, 

lane, bit, square, brace, adze, saw, 

punch, guide, rivet, hatchet, gage, rule, compass. 


2. 1. Popular, poplar, polar, oral, oar, or, 0. 
2. Herald, heard, herd, her, he, h. 


8. Col. N. H. Minn. Or. Ind. Ida. Cal. 
Ala. Mont. Ill. Me. Mo. Ark. O. La. Pa. 
Ken. Mass. Wis. Miss. 

4. Phiox—fiocks. 


5. Feather. Passage. Goat. Motherless. Bear- 
ing. Bestride. Attacking. Mean. Kindred. Heat. 
Hither. Withdrew. 
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THE First OVERTURES FOR PEACE were 
made by Spain, July 26th, through the French 
ambassador at Washington. When we close 
this record, July 28th, the communication is 
under consideration by the President, but its 
precise purport has not been disclosed. 


SURRENDER OF SANTIAGO. — July 16th, 
General Toral, the Spanish commander at San- 
tiago, agreed to surrender to General Shafter, 
and the next day the American flag was hoisted 
over the house of the civil government. The 
surrender included all forces and war material, 
not only in the city of Santiago, but in the eastern 
part of the province of that name. The officers 
were allowed to keep their side arms, and the 
soldiers their personal property. 

THE TERRITORY SURRENDERED comprises 
about 5000 square miles of the eastern end of 
Cuba. The western boundary runs from Acer- 
raderos on the south coast north to Palma, and 
thence northeast to Sagua on the north coast. 
The garrisons comprised the entire Spanish 
Fourth Army Corps and numbered about 24,000 
men. General Leonard Wood was appointed 
military governor of the surrendered territory, 
and President McKinley issued a proclamation 
directing the administration of the government 
with as little disturbance as possible of existing 
civil institutions. The former courts and the 
native constabulary are to be retained, and private 
rights are to be protected. 

SENDING THE SPANISH TROOPS HOME.— 
On the same day that the surrender of Santiago 
was completed, our government advertised for 
bids for transporting to Spain the surrendered 
forces. The lowest bid was made by the New 
York agent of the Spanish Transatlantic Com- 
pany of Barcelona, a company which has 
furnished four cruisers to the Spanish navy, and 
has lost two biockade-runners on the Cuban 
coast. Its bid was a surprise, but it was accepted. 
We shall furnish the world, therefore, the unusual 
spectacle of prisoners of war returned to their 
own country at the expense of their captors and 
in vessels flying their own flag. 

AN EXPEDITION AGAINST PUERTO RICO.— 
July 21st General Miles left Siboney, Cuba, at the 
head of about 3500 men, conveyed in transports 
and escorted by war-vessels, to effect a landing 
in Puerto Rico. At about the same time other 
detachments, numbering altogether about 13,000 
men, left Charleston, Tampa and Newport News 
to join General Miles. The expedition is strong 
in artillery and cavalry as well as infantry; and 
the navy will codperate in the attack upon the 
island. July 25th General Miles landed his force 
at Guanica, on the south coast, about twenty 
miles from Ponce, which, next to San Juan, is 
the chief city of the island. 

Two Minor NAVAL VICTORIES have 
occurred off the Cuban coast. July 18th the 
gunboat Wilmington and six other smal] vessels 
of the blockading squadron entered the harbor 
of Manzanillo, on the south coast, and destroyed 
three Spanish gunboats, three transports and a 
storeship. Atabout the same time, the Topeka, 
Annapolis, Leyden and Wasp took possession 
of the harbor of Nipe, on the northeastern coast, 
and destroyed the Spanish cruiser Jorge Juan. 

THE YELLOW FEVER broke out among the 
American soldiers in the trenches outside of 
Santiago, just before the surrender of the city. 
After that event the troops were moved to higher 
and healthier ground. The fever is of a mild 
type. Regiments of “immunes,” who are sup- 
posed to be proof against the contagion, are to 
be detailed to garrison the city. 

THE WAR LoAn.—The subscriptions for the 
war loan closed July 14th, and the $200,000,000 
of bonds were subscribed for nearly seven times 
over. Small bidders were given the preference, 
in order to distribute the loan as widely as 
possible. Nearly one-half of the whole ioan was 
taken in sums of $500 or less, and the other half 
was so distributed that no bidders for an amount 
in excess of $5000 received any bonds. There 
were more than a quarter of a million bids. 


THE CANADIAN CoMMISSION.—The British 
government and our own have appointed the 
commissioners who are to represent them in 
the conference which is to seek an adjustment 
of the various questions at issue between the 
United States and Canada. On the British and 
Canadian side the commissioners are Lord 
Herschell, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Richard 
Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies of Canada, Sir 
James Winter of Newfoundland, and Mr. John 
Charlton. On our side the commissioners are 
Senator Fairbanks of Indiana, Senator Gray of 
Delaware, Representative Dingley of Maine, the 
Hon. John A. Kasson of Iowa, the Hon. John 
W. Foster, formerly Secretary of State, and the 
Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge. The conference 





will be held at Quebec during the present month. 
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we A GENUINE «= 
Achromatic Telescope. 


This is a larger and more powerful Telescope than the one offered in our October 
Premium List. It’s a Special Instrument. We gave the order for them to the Paris 
Maker last March. They have just arrived and they are beauties. The Lenses are 
Achromatic. The Telescope Slide Tubes are Brass, polished and lacquered, while the 
body of the instrument is covered with finest Morocco. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 85 cents addi- 
tional, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


The Stevens Rifle, “Favorite” Model. 


This is a thoroughly good arm 
in vet og respect. The barrel is 22 inches 
» octagon to forward end of fore-stock, 
an round the rest of its length, and is detachable. 
The stock is finely modeled and has a shotgun butt. The 
action has a case-hardened frame and solid breech block. This Rifle 
is made for the 22 Long Rifle, 25 Stevens and 32 Long-Rim Cartridges only. 
Centre fire cartridges cannot be used. Weight of Rifle 4% libs. State ~ wanted, 


Any Companion subscriber who will send us six new subscriptions between 
August tith and October Ist, will be given six premiums, and in addition as a gift, 
one of these beautiful Rifles. This is a very special offer. 


Complete Fishing Outtit. 


This Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with double ferrules, 
reel bands, and ring guides; 1 Brass Reel; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with 




















Pfleuger’s rg wig Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut ; 
10 Assorted Hooks; 1 Box be 2 lit Shot Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luminous 
Float ; I Line, 50 feet long; 1 Excelsior Spoon Bait, feathered. The whole compris- 
ing a good and complete Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents for 
postage and packing. Price $1.00, postage and packing 25 cents extra when sold. 


Ladies’ Seal Pocketbook, Silver Mounted. 








This beautiful Pocketbook is made of Real Seal, 234 x 4% inches, with Solid Silver 
Mountings, “Combination” Style, sewed throu hout, —_ contains inside snap-catch 
and the usual compartments for Bills, Specie, Cards, 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new cpucniiees and 5 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.00, pestage 5 cents extra. 


SILVER INITIAL OFFER. For 10 cts. extra, we will mount the Pocketbook with a Solid Silver Initial, any letter. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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LIGHTED By VACUUM TUBES. — 
recent Electrical Exhibition in New York a) 
small Gothic chapel was illuminated solely by | 
means of a system of | 
vacuum tubes, the inven- 
tion of Mr. D. McFar- | 
land Moore. The tubes, 
as the accompanying 
picture copied from the 
Scientific American 
shows, were arranged 
overhead, being bent to 
follow the curves of the 
ceiling arches. The tubes 
were about two inches 
in diameter. The light 
was oof; ond in color resembled daylight. It 
was without perceptible heat. The system is 
adapted to the electric circuits now in use. 

Easy WAY TO MAKE OzONE.—The Lancet 
says that the air of a room can be charged with 
ozone by simply suspending moist linen sheets in 
a keen, dry wind, and then hanging them up 
in the house. It is thought the generation of 
the ozone may be due to the rapid passage of 
atmospheric oxygen over the broad, wet surfaces 
of the sheets. Ozone exercises a purifying effect 
on the air. 





Eccentric TipEes.—Owing to the effects of 
shore-lines, and other influences which are more 
or less obscure, it is very difficult to account for 
the peculiarities exhibited by tidal waves in 
various parts of the world. Interfering waves 
cause once-a-day tides at Tahiti, and in some 
other places, while on the other hand, in the 
harbors back of the Isle of Wight, and in the Tay 
in Scotland, there are three tides ina day. The 
latter have recently been ascribed to ‘“‘overtides,”’ 
produced by the modification of tidal waves run- 
ning ashore, and resembling the “overtones” of 
musical sounds. 


ANOTHER WEATHER CYCLE.—Statistics are 
presented in a recent number of Nature 
which tend to support the conclusions of Doctor 
Briickner that there is a regular cycle, of about 
thirty-five years, in the course of which the earth 
experiences a change of weather from a cold and 
wet period, through a hot and dry period, back to 
a cold and wet period again. According to these 
statistics we are now in one of the comparatively 
dry periods, but early in the twentieth century 
the condition of things will be reversed, and the 
wet years will outnumber the dry ones. 


ANOTHER ELEMENT IN THE SuN.—Therare 
element, gallium, which was discovered in 1875, 
in rock from the Pyrenees Mountains, and which 
takes its name from Gallia, the old Roman 
appellation for France, has recently been added 
to the list of substances occurring in the sun. 
Professor Hartley and Mr. Ramage of Dublin 
have recognized its spectral lines in sunlight. 


THE CALAVERAS SKULL.—The recent gift 
tothe Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology of the famous “Calaveras skull,” 
reawakens interest in that remarkable relic of 
antique man. The skull was found in 1866, 
imbedded in gold - bear- 
ing gravel in Calaveras 
County, California, at a 
depth of 127 feet. Above 
it were four beds of lava 
that had flowed from a 
now extinct voleanic vent. 
The late Prof. J. D. 
Whitney (whose sister, 
Miss Maria Whitney, 
made the gift to the museum) was convinced of 
the genuineness of the discovery. 'The owner of 
the skull is supposed to have lived in the Pliocene 
epoch, a period so remote that the most ancient 
dates of history seem quite recent in comparison. 





AN AMERICAN RHINOCEROS.—In the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, in Central 
Park, New York, the skeleton of an ancient 
American rhinoceros, found in an old river-bed 
in Phillips County, Kansas, has been mounted. 
It measures 10 feet 2 inches in length, and 4 feet 
1 inch in height. 


ALUMINUM. —Drop-forging is now being 
applied to Shaping aluminum. It is forged to 
Shape like iron. This improves its strength. 
Among new uses may be cited the following: 
For centrifugal machines it is found applicable 
on account of its lightness. The oil-cups on 
locomotive crank-pin bearings are now made 
{rom it. The brass cups were very apt to break 
off at the neck; the light aluminum does not. 
| ithographie plates are made of it. ‘The surface 
is prepared by the sand-blast. This roughens it, 
— it is then rolled between smooth rollers. 
| is proposed to make identification tags of the 
‘metal for soldiers. They are to be inscribed | 
with the name and address of the wearer, and | 
in case of death in battle, will remove painful 
"ncertainty, even if a certainty scarcely less 

painful be substituted therefor. 
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The Youth’s Companion | 


TAMPS! A nice Album ba list free. 100 diff. stamps only 
10. ocd wtd. at 50%. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


, Album & SET SanT dif. stamps, fine, 
STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo. 








_ Photographic | Exhibition. | | 10 S54 10c. wr wtd. 50%, ©. A. 


ie 


natured contest. 
| tant than the exhibition feature, and no one 
| should forget that this is a great national display 


by the amateurs of the country. The interest in 


these displays may be judged from extracts from 


long articles in the Boston papers concerning the 


exhibition for 1897. Here are a few of them: 


From the entire collection one gains a good 
general idea of the average American home 
and daily life. There is throughout a notice- 
able predominance of characteristic bits of 
natural beauty and of striking rustic types, 
which indicate a keen appreciation of the real, 
oftentimes the homely, as the most appealing 
fact of art. 


The entire exhibition proves that the artistic 
appreciation of the American people has been 
immeasurably heightened by the use of the 
camera. 


In variety of subjects and evidence of general 
effort to make artistic posings, and to view out- 
door scenes with a definite conception of them 
as pictures worth the while, the immense col- 
lection is extraordinary. It makes the grand- 
est, the most representative, the most valuable 
exhibition of American amateur photography 
ever held in this city, or, perhaps, elsewhere. 


The most unique collection of subjects that 
was ever probably seen in one gallery. 


The surprising thing about the exhibition 
is the excellent character of nearly all the 
work. It is surprisingly well done as a whwle, 
and some of the prize-winners are so artistic 
that the word “amateur” does them an in- 
justice. 


It must be remembered that the pictures sent 
are all on exhibition for eleven months, each 
bearing, conspicuously, the name and address of 
the contributor. Each sender of three or more 
pictures receives a certificate, in two colors, 
bearing his or her name. The design is artistic 
and well worth framing. This certificate is 
mailed in a tube to prevent crushing in the mails. 


Some Questions Answered. 


One need not be a COMPANION subscriber in 
order to enter the contest. 

Any amateur in this country or other countries 
is invited to contribute. 

Send as many photogr: a as you like. 
hoped that no one will send less than three. 

hotographs may be sent as often as contribu- 

tors please. They need not necessarily come in 
one lot. 

Interior views are desirable. 

Blue prints will be aecepted, but they stand 
little chance of an award. 

If one has ever earned his living by photography | 
he can no longer be considered an amateur. 

“Best” photograph means the best from the | 
standpoint of both the artist and the photog- 
rapher. Amateur photography has now passed 
beyond the point of mere technical excellence. 
The best work of to-day shows Nag pad of | 
the choicest bits of nature, an ability to seize 





It is 


ike the artistic and human as seen in every-day | 


the artistic sense to arrange an ideal picture 
from living models. 
Any amateur may enter all the classes for | 
which he is qualified. 
bog one award will be made to a single contrib- 
utor. 


The Awards for 1898. 


For the best photographs — that is, best from the 
standpoint of the artist and the photographer — the 
following awards will be made in the several classes: 
Men’s Class. 

PRIZE. Fifty Dollars and Di ’ 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty-Five Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to at of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of meri 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 
Boys’ Class. 


For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October ist. 


BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 
Girls’ Class. 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October Ist. 
FIRST PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Di 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. 
For the best work submitted by competitors who 
took their first picture with their own camera after 
January 1, 1 . 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
Humorous Class. For all who choose to enter. 
ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
Pictures in this class may be accidental results, 
snap-shots of humorous scenes, or especially posed. 





Every Consri butor. will receive a handsome cer- 
ficate of exhibit, suitable for framing, printed 


in colors, bearing his or her name, and care- | 


fully mailed in a tube. 


Every Photo; h will renshia on public exhibi- 
TY Jon in the Co r onths, | 


tion MPANION office for ten months, 
bearing the name of the contributor. 





Conditions. 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Every photograph m3 Faust have been taken since 


Contefeutesp may ‘a any number of pictures 
ny size or shape. 

The ‘CLASS, and name and address of com 
petito must be written on the BACK 

of EACH photograph. 

Each picture must be mounted. 

Subjects phastd be chosen from real life. The 
si at are most common Se yon are 
usnally most oe aaah Ons to ot 


No picture can id for or nO it 
omes the pre mberty of the Companion, 
to be filed in its art library. | 


The exhibltten will _ open November 1 1888, 
and awards will be announced in 


Thanksgiving Number of the wt KR | 





| 

If any of the conditions seem to be arbitrary, 
they are intended to be so only to secure the | 
best interests of every contributor, and no picture | 


should be sent by any one unwilling to comply 


with them. Address all photographs as below, | 


being sure to say in what class they are entered. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Class. Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


IS hoped that contributors to THE COMPAN- 
10N’s photographic exhibition for 1898 will not | 
place too much stress on the fact that it is a good- 
The awards are far less impor- | 














Dr. HAyes or Burra.o, N, Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


/'WANTED NOW AGES IP AT ONC ~ | 

. te ir Resh Locks and 

Door-Holders. Sample Sa »ck free for two-cent 

| stamp. Immense ; better i. ‘ween burglar- proof. 
#10.00 a day. Write quick. Addre 

BROHARD & CO., Dept. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 

STAM 50 different,genuine,Peru,Mex- 

» ico, Cuba, Turkey, Egypt, ete. 

with small Album, only Se. ‘Fine stamps 

- spororsl at 50%. Agents wanted. NEw 

Price List Free! Established 1885. 

STANDARD STAMP \ ©O., St. Louis, Mo. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED 


to sell my large, beautiful picture of 
the “American Boy.” 17 Colors ; size, 16 x 30 inches. 
Send for .——z list of War Pictures and hotos, 
and ma money for yourself. Write at once. 

A. NIELEN » Pub’r., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“Remember the Maine!” 


palit Song and Refrain 25c. Buttons 3c. Agts. w: ai 
rank A. Bush, 71 $35 Belleville, Kansas. 


A TO $35, Over 50 Makes. 
A, Largest assortment 

? America. 39 for confidential offer. 

You can earn a wheel acting as our awn 


LEWIS CYCLE CO.,G, a U.8.A. 


$2- OUTFIT FREE sccn:s 


In erie to introduce our new novelties in Pure Alu- 
minum, Scotch Granite and Tin Ware. Write miey 
os A. “SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS. 25 Randolph 8t., CHICA 




















“ AFTERNOON TEAS.” 


8ST. LOUIS, MO., LADIES SERVE THE NEW 
FOOD DELICACY. 

At some select afternoon “teas” in St. Louis, 
Mo., the ladies have been serving the new food 
delicacy, Grape-Nuts, and it has become very 
popular, owing to its novel and never-to-be-for- 
gotten flavor as well as the fact that it is ready to 
serve without any preparation whatever, a most 
desirable feature for hurry breakfast and lunch- 
eon. Made by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


OBERLIN COLLECE, 


OBERLIN, OHIO, 

#4 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughly 

ibraries, museums, laboratories, and 
separate gymnasia for young men and young women. 
Students are offered unusual advantages in the College, 
the Theological Seminary, the Academy, the Conser- 
vatory of Music, Normal Course in Physical Training 
for Women, Drawing and Painting. Seventy-eight 
instructors. 66th year begins Sept. 2ist. For full infor- 
mation address the treasurer, 

AMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, O. 


Australian Fleece 


The lightest, warmest fabric known for dresses, wrap- 
pers, shirt-waists, etc. 27 inches wide, 1244 cts. per yard. 
Expressage prepaid. Send 6 cents in stamps to 

THE TEXTILE NOVELTY COMPANY, 
76 Elm Street, New York, 
for SAMPLES OF THEIR ENTIRE LINE. If you are un- 
| able to find these goods in your retail store we will supply 
you from our mill direct. 


Room at the Top 


You may not know it, but the greatest railroad 
officials in this country began as telegraph 
operators. Some of them right in our school. 
Our catalogue tells all about it. Write for it. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy,P.0. Box 1700, Janesville, Wis. 
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for Men, Women, Girls 
Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 
Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 


No ey Advan 
WRITE Top, for SPECIAL OFFER. 


Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ on. 


162 W. VanBuren Street, 8-177. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


And Premiums.—Factory to Family. 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 


beautiful free booklet. Free sample | 


Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin a Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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for season to advertise them. Send tay po Rider 
agents wanted. Learn how to Karn 8 Bicycle and 
make money. B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO. 














ESTABLISHED "1801. 


BENTs& CO's 
FINE BISCUITS 


in Fancy Boxes are very desirable for Picnic, 
Yachting and Outing Parties as well as for 
home use. First-class Grocers sell them. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., - Milton, Mass. 
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ED CLOVER 


Sana 
EXTRACTS ¢ of the BLOSSOMS 


iedy Saows for 


cer, poy try" am, Con- 
stipation and all Blood Diseases. 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 
eireular. ®, oo MEEO AS, Sons, 
B.Inter Ocean 














HAIR BALS! 
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beautifies the hair. 
re Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 
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Instruction by mt eee ted to every one, 
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ry, business,college. An op- ~ 
portunity to better your con-, 
dition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates 
everywhere. Seven 
years of success. Full 
particulars free 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
267 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH 


Earn 7 ant. 


You can geta Daisy Air 
Kifle for se ling thirty of 
Carter's famous © oupes 

Blooing Books at loc. « 
. ‘he finest house Reh 
booing made. A fine 

Nickel-plated Watch 
(a real one) for sell- 
ing 2% books, Camera, Knives, 
and many other fine premiums. Send full address 
by mail and we will forward you ‘the blooing. You 
don’t pay for it until you sell it. ead our special 
eash prize offer mentioned in our Premium List. 
Our Premiums are first-class and won't disappoint you. 


The Kuponbloo Co., 172 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Our method of corres- 
pondence instruction 
will start you right. 
Begins with simplest 
principles and pro- 
gresses steadily to = 

thorough technical know!l- 
edge. Success guaranteed. Sim- 
plest and best text books free, 


ENGLISH BRANCHES 


Bridge, Steam, Electrical or Civil Engineering; 
Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural 
or Mechanical Drawing; Surveying; Plumbing; 
Architecture; Metal ttern Dra gs; Pros- 
pecting; Book-keeping; Shorthand 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 

Ctreular free. State subject you wish to study, 
Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates, 
The Intorvational Correspondence 


po: 
Box 889 Beranton, Po. 





























Collars and Cuffs. 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 


Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be 
washed ; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


[SASanres] 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
95 Milk St., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 


NO MORE DARNING 


RACINE FEET 


[COPYRIGHTED] 


10 CENTS. 


Our booklet “The Stockinette Stiteh,” 
describes an invixible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 


as good as new. 
j run in sizes from 5 to 
Racine Feet ll, cotton, black or 


white, 10 centa per pair, six pairs for 
S0cents. Agents wanted. 


H. S. BLAKE & CO., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 

































An Every-Day Pleasure 


(Establishes 1852.) Holishing Russet Shoes with 


Hauthaway’s 


7 Russet POLISH 


It's so easy to 
use and makes 
Shoes so bright. 
The“‘finishing touch” 
to a lady's toilet. 
Sold wherever 

hoes are Sold. 

By mail 15 cents 
C.L. -Heubower & Sons, 

Boaton, ana. 
Try our Pat. Leather Potish. 















AND CHAIN 
By Selling 7 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


or sell 25 Ibs. for a Ladies’ 
Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 50 lbs. for a Wal- 
tham or ElginGold Watch 
and Chain, (Ladies’ or 
Gents’) ; 10 ibs. for a Cres- 
cent Camera; 60 Ibs. for 
a Baker Folding Camera or 
a Dinner Set of 112 pieces; 
oe for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bic cle; 

00 Ibs. to 150 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 
Gente’ Bicycle. Lrpress free. Write 
Sor Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Dept. Y) Springfield, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over og t—which is the number 
given for fits—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
8c r directly to this office. We do not request 
{gents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CHANGE OF AIR. 


STEADILY increasing custom, and 

one which all interested in 

» matters of health must rejoice 

es at, is that of the annual 

vacation. It is not 

only the rich man of 

leisure, or the well-to-do 

merchant or professional toiler 

who goes away for a few weeks 

each year, leaving his work and, 

as far as may be, his worry 

behind him; but the clerk and 

even the artisan have found that the Sunday rest, 

or more often stagnation, is not enough to keep 

them in good trim, and so a vacation of at least a 

week or two each year has come to be regarded 
as a necessity. 

It is not so much the cessation from labor that 
is beneficial, for unless the labor is mental and of 
an exhausting nature, the Sunday recuperation 
would be sufficient to restore the balance. 

Let a man, a bank clerk for example, take his 
two weeks’ rest at home, sleeping late in the 
morning, reading a little, smoking more than 
usual, taking a stroll in the afternoon, or perhaps 
wheeling twenty or thirty miles beyond his aver- 
age, and the probabilities are that he will go back 
to his work no better physically than when he left 
it, and with simply an increased distaste for the 
monotony of his daily life. 

But if this time has been spent in the country, 
walking, driving or wheeling; or at the seashore, 
rowing, sailing or fishing; up early or late in the 
morning, as he may please, early to bed, out all 
day inhaling large draughts of tonic air; then his 
return to business will be with a new zest for 
work, his rest will have re-created him, and it 
will be weeks or months before he begins again 
to flag and look at life through smoked glass. 

The greater the change, as a general thing, the 
more invigorating its effect ; and the outing should 
be planned with this point in view. 

The dweller at the seashore is better for a stay 
in the hills, or at least in a region back from the 
coast, while inland workers are regenerated by a 
whiff of salt air and a bath in the ocean. But any 
change is better than none. 

The baby dying from midsummer heat is 
brought back to life by a sail on an excursion 
steamer, or by being taken to some place, perhaps 
only a few miles from home, where the soil, or 
the air, or the elevation is slightly different. So 
even a jaunt to the terminus of some suburban 
trolley line will often show its good effects in a 
better appetite and sounder sleep. 


SS 


SOME YOUNG AMERICANS. 


Whatever may be true of the young people of 
America in general, there is one part of the 
country concerning whose young folks it is 
asserted, on the best authority, that they posi- 
tively do not know how to be disrespectful to 
those older than themselves. The particular 
young people referred to are the children of the 
Innuit inhabitants of Alaska. A lady writer in 
the Outlook gives a pleasant picture of these 
young Americans, who are now being trained 
in American schools, according to American 
principles. 

Innuit is the name these people give themselves. 
It means “the people.” Americans call them 
Eskimos, ‘‘raw-fish eaters.” They are not the 
stunted race they are usually supposed to be, but 
@ tall, well-formed, muscular people, many of 
them standing six feet and more. 

One of their teachers, who lives on St. Lawrence 
Island, near the entrance of Bering Straits, says 
of his pupils that they are apt scholars, as well 
endowed with mental capacity as American chil- 
dren of the same age, and that after a winter’s 
instruction they are able to speak, read and write 
in English. 

They excel in penmanship, and have an aston- 
ishing natural talent for drawing. At home they 


|our broad land. 
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have been taught to carve in ivory the figures of 
the walrus, the bear, and other familiar animals, 
but in their drawings they will depict everything 
—their various amusements and duties, their 
hunting and fishing expeditions, their dogs and 
sledges, and the reindeer that are just being 


| introduced among them. The drawings are neat, 


full of detail, and not without artistic effect. 

There is one characteristic of these Innuit boys 
and girls that could not be excelled by young 
Americans in the more highly favored parts of 
That characteristic is their 
tender compassion for each other. They have 
all learned what famine means, but let them be 
ever so bungry, they always divide the seal that 
has been caught with every member of the 
community. 

During a time when food was scarce, Mr. 
Gambell, the teacher referred to, often gave his 
school of thirty or forty pupils a dinner. On one 
occasion the meal consisted of beans. The hungry 
scholars had partly eaten their allowance when 
Mr. Gambell remarked that the tin cans in which 
the beans had come were of no use to him, and 
that the boys and girls might have them. In- 
stantly his guests stopped eating, popped their 
remaining beans back into the cans, and carried 
them home to share with the rest of the family. 

Patient, merry, good-humored and industrious, 
these Innuit Americans ought to make good 
citizens. They are never idle. In the short 
summer they endeavor to lay in enough food for 
the winter, and in the winter they work on their 
clothes, nets, implements and carving. 


WASHING A WILD TIGER. 


A story copied from “La France du Nord” 
illustrates the lengths to which perfect fearless- 
ness may carry a man. The famous lion-tamer 
Pezon hired at Moscow a poor Cossack, who was 
as ignorant of the French language as of fear, to 
clean the cages of his wild beasts. 


Instructions were given to the man by means of 
gestures and dumb show, and apparently he 
| eal understood what he was expected to 
do. ‘ 

The next morning he began his new duties by 
entering with bucket, sponge and broom, not the 
cage of a tame beast, but that of a splendid 
untamed tiger, which lay asleep upon the floor. 
The fierce animal awoke and fixed his = upon 
the man, who calmly proceeded to wet his large 
sponge, and unterrified, to approach the tiger. 

At this moment Pezon saw what was going 
on, and was struck with horror. Any sound or 
motion on his part would increase the danger of 
the situation by rousing the beast to fury; so he 
quietly waited till the need should arise to rush 
to the man’s assistance. 

The moujik, sponge in hand, approached the 
animal, and perfectly fearless, proceeded to rub 
him down, as if he had been a horse or a dog ; 
while the tiger, apparently delighted by t 
— of cold water, rolled over on its back, 
stretched out its pews, purred, and offered every 
part of its body 
as complacently as a mother bathes her infant. 

Then he left the cage, and would have repeated 
the hazardous ‘oy upon another savage 
from the desert had not Pezon with difficulty 
drawn him off. 


FREE MUSTARD. 


James Russell Lowell said, “All deacons are 
good, but there are odds in deaccns,” and it may 
be added that there are odds in other varieties of 
men. 


Squire Blank, according to Harper’s Bazar, was 
not only the richest man in his village, but the 
stingiest as well. Nothing gave him such keen 
delight as to get something for pole. 

One day he and several of his neighbors had 
been in conference with a manufacturer who 
contemplated omnes @ mill in the town. 
The conference was held in the one store of the 
village, and at its close the manufacturer stepped 
up to a showcase containing cigars, and said: 

“Have a cigar, gentlemen.” 

All the men selected a Lo snore’ Squire 
Blank. He did not smoke. Therefore he said: 

“Thank you, sir, but I don’t smoke; but as the 
cigars are a dime apiece, I’ll take a dime’s worth 
o’ mustard if oy say so.” 

Of course the astonished gentleman “said so,” 
and the squire went home jubilant over “a bull 
— oun! o’ mustard that never cost me a red 
cent. 


ENSIGN BAGLEY’S LAST WORDS. 


The Chicago Chronicle says that a private letter 
gives a pathetic incident connected with the death 
of Ensign Bagley on board the torpedo-boat 
Winslow at the engagement off Cardenas. 


Bagley had been fearfully wounded by a shot 
whie ple | tore through his body. He 
sank over the rail and was grasped by one of the 
enlisted men named em, who lifted him up 
and placed him on the deck. 

The any ty mp realizing that he had only a 
short time live, allowed no murmur of com- 
top or cry of pain to escape him, but opened 

is eyes and stared at the sailor, and simply said: 

“Thank you, Reagan.” 

These were the last words he spoke. 


FORGOT SOMETHING. 


Helen and her father and mother were dining 
in a hotel, and Helen, who was six years old, had 
never before dined in a public place. 


The waiter was so attentive and courteous that 
Helen’s mother said that he must be tipped at the 
end of the meal. The word tipped was one Helen 
had never heard used except in connection with a 
dump-cart on her father’s premises. When they 
got up to leave the dining-room she said: 

bd papa! papa! You forgot to dump the 
waiter! 


HE MIGHT NOT NEED IT. 


One of the rules for getting rich is to buy 
nothing unnecessary. 


“Were you able to sell old Billions a lot?” asked 
the superintendent of the cemetery. 

The agent shook his head. ‘He was afraid he 
mig not get the full value of it,” he explained. 

“But aman has got to die some time!” exclaimed 
the superintendent. 

“That’s what I told him, but he only answered, 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 


an An 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 





A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
The College of Music— Frank Van Der Stucken, 

Dean of the Faculty — begins its 2ist academic 

Sept. 1, 1898. It is an endowed and incorporate 
stitution with superior advantages and resources. 
For catalogue write College of Music of Cincinnati, O. 


Boston, Mass. 
stesese ORATORY 
COLLECE OF * 
F jargest School of Oratory in the World. 
Writefor Catalogue. CHAS.WESLEY EMERSON, Pres. 
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CAMERA 
leads the way to 
PERFECT Picture TAKING 
PRICE # S:°° To F50-9° 


SEND, FOR CATALOGUE 


ROCHESTER OprTicat CO. 


50 South Street-Rocs ester N.Y 





Is your face worth anything ? 


co Don’t injure it with 
chalk or lime. Visible 

results from invisible causes 
—the secret of a rare complexion. 


ABOZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 
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‘Suppose I should be lost at sea.’ ”’—Chicago Post. 


4 POWDER 


beautifies, refreshes, lessens per- 
spiration. Prevents wind- 
tan at all seasons of the 

year. Take no Substi- 

tute. Sold Every- 

where. 50c. 
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Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if 
your dealer does not supply you. 


(Barbers’), 6 Round 
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jLeather | 
| Dressing 


% The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 3 

% The genuine is made only by Robert § 

& H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- ¢ 
» facturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


€ 
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~ : 
Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ; 
% Dressing, and be sure the trade-§ 
mark with the name of the maker, § 
Ris on each box or bottle. Imita- 
% tions may ruin your shoes. ; 
<3 <A book about buying, wearing and caring for 
€ Address g 
‘ 


; shoes, mailed free. 
ROBERT H. Fo 








A year ago I commenced to use 
Mellin’s Food and the result is that my 
baby, now 13 months, is as healthy and 
happy as any boy in the world; has 
never been sick a day since he was two 


months old, 


MRS. MATTIE SMITH, 


64 Dorchester Street, 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Drop us a postal for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 


MELLIN’S FOOD Co., 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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The Rescue of the ‘‘ Hebrons.’’ 


Johnny Van Zandt’s father was a poor farmer 
of a conservative type, who did not believe in 
improvements. Johnny was progressive, and 
was continually striving to get his father to 
introduce new things on the farm. Mrs. Van 
Zandt used to join her husband in laughing at 
Johriny’s “foolish, new-fangled notions,” so the 
poor boy got comfort nowhere. 

Johnny read in an agricultural paper about a 
new and superior kind of potatoes. He also 
learned from the same source that all varieties 
of potato will “run out,” or become of little pro- 
ductive value after some years. 

The production of potatoes on the Van Zandt 
farm had become very small. Such potatoes as 
were raised were supposed to be of the Early 
Rose variety, but if that were the case they had 
long lost virtues which once belonged to that 
excellent tuber. Mr. Van Zandt had himself 
bitterly complained, at the last digging, that he 
“had skurce got his seed back.” Before spring 
came around the family were rigidly economizing 
in the use of potatoes. Johnny did not like that, 
for he was very fond of them. Moreover, the 
potatoes were not good at all. 

But when Johnny proposed that his father 
should send to a seedsman and get some of the 
then new “Hebrons,” at what Mr. Van Zandt 
regarded as a preposterous price, Johnny was 
not only laughed at, but rebuked for his “extrav- 
agant notions.” 

“Twas a bad year for potatoes last year,” 
said his mother; “I reckon the Roses ‘ll come 
out all right this year.’ 

But Johnny was so well convinced of the 
justice of his side of the case that he resolved on 
an extraordinary course. He wrote to the editor 
of the agricultural paper, telling him that he 
was a poor boy, and could not afford to buy any 
seed-potatoes; but he thought that perhaps the 
editor would lend him a potato that spring, and 
trust him to pay for it in the fall, when he had 
harvested his crop. 

Almost by return mail Johnny received, in a 
little paper box, a beautiful white potato, with 
a polite note telling him that he was welcome to 
it if he would agree to write, a year from the 
coming fall, a letter to the paper, telling just 
what weight of potatoes he had obtained in two 
plantings from that seed. Of course Johnny 
promised. 

Johnny used to bring the family mail, and 
neither of his parents knew of the momentous 


agricultural experiment he was making. He) 
was wrong in not informing them, as he after- | 
ward found out; but he felt that to tell them | 


would be to thwart his plan. 

In a nook in the woods, not likely to be vis- 
ited by any one but himself, and where the soil 
was good and the sunlight sufficient, Johnny 
made a tiny garden and planted his potato. He 
watched it with care; its tops grew into a great 
bush, and in September he had the immense 
satisfaction of digging a hill-full of splendid 
potatoes. There was a full quart of them, and 
not one was of inferior size. 

He made a special root-house of his own for 
them in the woods, and kept them there safely 
over winter. Buta secret planting of them the 
next spring was impossible. They would take 
too much ground for that. They must be 
brought up to the house, and cut up lengthwise 
and moistened a little, preparatory to planting, 
and then his father must be told about them. 

Johnny dreaded to do this, because his father 
had scored another failure with his own crop, 
and the boy’s success would seem like crowing 
over his father. 

The beautiful Hebrons had been left in an old 
two-quart measure at the back of the wood-shed 
one May day. Johnny heard his father and 
mother talking in the kitchen. Now, he felt, 
was the time to make a clean breast of the 
matter, and arrange about the ground where 
the potatoes were to be planted. 

He went into the kitchen. His mother was 
peeling potatoes. Johnny started when he saw 
that she was taking them out of an old two- 
quart measure. He looked sharply at the two 
or three potatoes that were left in the measure; 
they were all that were left of his precious 
Hebrons! 

“Lucky you brought home these potatoes,” 
Mrs. Van Zandt said to her husband; “Hiram 
Smith and Walter Baxter both here to dinner, 
gettin’ ready for corn-plantin’, and they both 
such great potato-eaters.”’ 

Her husband said nothing. Either he was 
thinking of something else, or did not choose to 
attempt to solve the mystery. 

So Johnny’s carefully nurtured crop, and the 
hope of the coming harvest, presently went into 
the pot, for Johnny had not the courage to tell 
his story now. 

Ina few moments more, as he sat by the stove 
with his head held in his hands and his soul full 
of bitterness, his mother said to him, “Here, 
Johnny, take these potato-peelings out to the 
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pigs. Why, what on earth’s the matter with 
you ?” 

“Nothing,” said Johnny, desperately; but he 
dashed tears from his eyes as he rose and started 
to carry away the remains of his precious 
Hebrons—to feed to the pigs. 

He would look well sending an account of this 
to the editor, would he not? What an interest- 
ing item it would make! He was about to cheat 
the pigs out of their tidbit by flinging the peel- 
ings to the winds, when a sudden and brilliant 
thought occurred tohim. It was so brilliant that 
he sat down on the ground exactly where he 
was, revolving it exultantly in his mind. 

If it was from the “eyes” of the potato that 
the sprouts spring which produce the new 
tubers, Johnny argued to himself, why should 
not the peelings alone produce potatoes, provided 
enough of the substance be left to nourish the 
germ while the new plant is getting its start ? 

Johnny examined the peelings. For once he 
had reason to be glad that his people were not 
of the very thrifty sort. His mother had left 
good thick peelings. 

As a result of his meditations, Johnny took 
the potato-parings, in the old two-quart measure 
which still contained them, down to the woods, 
soaked them well at the spring, left them in a 
safe place and went back to the house. 

Now if Johnny had had his beautiful potatoes 
for seed, as he supposed he should have, he 
would have made no further secret of the matter. 
But his father would have scorned the idea of 
planting potato-peelings; so that night Johnny 
approached him with a modified proposition. A 
small piece of land in the edge of the woods had 
been stripped of its sapling-timber that winter 
for fire-wood. Johnny knew well that his father 
intended to make no use at all of it. He asked 
if he might “fence it with brush, clear it up and 
plant something there.” 

“That’s no place for watermelons,” said his 
father ; “too handy for the boys.” 

But Johnny, while evading the question of 
watermelons, begged so hard for the piece that 
Mr. Van Zandt finally gave his consent. 

By digging up the ground carefully between 
the stumps, and getting a hill in where there 
was space for one, he obtained conditions which 
were really highly favorable to the cultivation of 
potatoes ; and here he planted, with great pains, 
his good thick parings from the Hebrons. 

For a while he thought they would never come 
up. Watched seed never does seem to sprout; 
but by and by the pretty plants came all at once. 
Not a hill missed. If whole potatoes had been 
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This cut illustrates our Four- 
Inch Reading Glass at its full size. 
It also shows how clear small type 
appears when viewed through its 
lens. People whose eyesight is 
not strong will find this Reading 
Glass a great comfort. 

Members of the family also will 
find it a source of much enjoyment 
We 
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‘keeper told me that there was a man in’ the 





planted in every hill no more plentiful growth of 
“tops” could have been obtained. Johnny was 
wild with excitement, but still he kept his story 
to himself. One day his father, going across 
that way to salt the sheep, chanced upon this | 
promising potato-field, carefully fenced about | 
with brush from the tops of the. cut-down trees. 

“What in time has John been doing here?” 
Mr. Van Zandt exclaimed. His wonder gave 
way to admiration when he saw the growing 
potatoes, which quite surpassed, in appearance, 
those in his own fields. 

He questioned Johnny on his return to the 
house, and then the boy owned the whole story. 
At first Mr. Van Zandt could hardly believe 
that these fine plants had grown from the par- 
ings of the excellent potatoes that he and Hiram 
Smith and Walter Baxter had eaten with so 
much gusto one day in the spring; but Johnny 
never told a lie, and he had to believe him. 

The story spread, and many farmers went 
over into the woods to see “Johnny’s rescued 
potatoes.” The wonder grew when the crop 





was harvested that autumn. All agreed that | 
they had never seen so large a yield of such fine | 
potatoes. | 
In October he wrote to the agricultural paper | 
a plain but full account of his exploit. It was 
printed over his name and quite widely copied, 
and Johnny thought that glory had certainly 
come to him. Since that time his father is 
noticeably more progressive in his agricultural 
ideas. MERTON KEYSER. 
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Unpleasant Associations. 


A barber story which to some readers will | 
seem rather gruesome is told in the New York 
Sun by a Wall Street broker, lately returned 
from a trip through Ireland. 

“I found myself in a small village with no 
razors. ‘They had been packed in my hand-bag, | 
which I had left at the hotel where I had stayed | 
the day before. There was no barber shop in 
the place and I was in a quandary. The inn- 


village who occasionally shaved people, and I 
determined to risk a cut or two and send for 
him. The amateur barber arrived with his 
razor, and after a little hesitation, he said: 

“*Will you please, sir, lie down flat on your 
back while I shave you, sir?’ 

“Thinking that it was probably a custom of the 
country, I stretched out comfortably on my back 
and nearly went asleep while the fellow shaved 
me, so light was his touch. When he had fin- 
ished I rose and said, ‘I am curious to know 
why you asked me to lie down to be shaved ?’ 

“*Because, sir,’ was his ingenuous reply, ‘I 
never before shaved a live man, sir.’ 

“I may add that I sent for no more amateur 


Ucluded. Price $2.00, postage and 





barbers to shave me during my trip in Ireland.” 









diameter. 


subscription and 15 cents extra, postage 
Price only $1.25, postage 
and packing 15 cents extra 
when sold. 












‘French Compound 
Microscope. 


Every family should own a good 


compound microscope. With it the 
wonders and beauties of the invisible 
world can be seen and examined. The 


marvellous revelations: made with the 
microscope will not only entertain the 
home circle, but inspire young minds 
to further study and research into the 
mysteries of nature. 

The best Microscope for the purpose 
and price is the one we here offer. 
We have them made expressly for us 


in Paris. It is six inches high. The 
stand is brass, highly finished and 
lacquered. The lenses and con- 


densing mirror are of fine quality. 
The magnifying power of the 
Microscope is 50 diameters, which 
is equal to 2500 times. 1 Pre- 
pared Object, 2 Glass Slips and 
a pair of Brass Forceps are in- 
cluded. All packed in a fine 
polished mahogany case. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage in- 


packing 15 cents extra when sold. aaa 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


French glass, lens extra large size, 4 inches in 
Metal mountings are nickel-plated. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
included. 
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Hatch’s Crystal Ginger. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC. 
Makes delicious Ginger Tea or 
Ginger Ice Water. It’s a splen- 
did remedy for 


Summer Complaint. 


Always have it in the house. 
Mail one to your soldier boy. 


By ral. Post- 25 cents. 
DAVIS & HATCH, 











6 oz. Tin m New Bedford, - - Mass. 








MtLT om Railroad, 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Observatory 1266 feet above sea-level. 
Beautiful 40-page Souvenir Book, 


large half-tone cuts, mailed for ten 2-cent stamps. 


Set of Six Handsome Souvenir Mailing Cards, 


in two colors, 6 cents in stamps for set. 


Set of Three Souvenir Mailing Cards, 


in seven colors, 6 cents in stamps for set. Notwoalike, 


Watch 3 
FREE ! 


We ave you 










your oice of 
’ these Watches or 
a Morris Chair, a 
Couch, a Parlor 
Desk,Enamelled 
Bed and Springs, 

‘ or Upholstered 
Rocking Chair for selling $12.00 worth of 


Mealine Soap. 


Finest Toilet Soap Made. 
) Premiums shipped with soap, 30 days allowed ¢ 
) for remittance. Send postal for particulars. 
MEALINE CO.,, - - New Haven, Conn. , 
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Ham, Tripe. 

All these canned é 
parations have the words “‘ # 
MET BRAND” thereon, which is 
a guarantee of de! flavor 
and superior quality 

Sold by all First-Class Grocers. 


“Luncheon Beef” booklet mailed 


on request. 
‘ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 
see 





i “PRISCILLA” 


TRADE-MARK. 
4 


4. PRISCILLA (MFG, COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sle ll i ed de ed i i le ld dh de dh te 
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COMPOUND. 


For washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens,Laces 
and Fine Fabrics. 


GUARANTEED 
NoT TO FADE 
Nor SHRINK 


the most delicate 
materials. Gives a 
Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 
solarge pieces, sent 
post-paid for 25c. 

Send postal for 
booklet, ‘‘ Story of 
Priscilla,” illus- 
trated, mailed Free. 
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CLOTHS, 

DISHES, 

SILVERWARE, 

POTS, PANS, 

WINDOWS, 

WoopworkK, 

ig ee 

YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


‘A-Useful-Present> 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


We give premiums for S e Wra . 
Send for Premium List, FREE. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


* 


BIN EN TAN INE 


NN 
Must Be | 
Laundered With 


gives Shirts, Collars, : 
Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 


ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 
One trial will convince you that it is the best. 
For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


GILBERT 8S. GRAVES, 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. 


New England Agents, GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., 189 State Street, Boston. 
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ASHE Companion’s 
# Portfolio of 


War Portraits 











+ 
«x * 
Me x CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING TWELVE PORTRAITS: 
« 
*,*! President McKinley.  Major-Gen. Miles. 
a Secretary Long. Major-Gen. Shafter. 
ihe Colonel Roosevelt. Rear-Admiral Dewey. 
re Lieut. Hobson. Rear-Admiral Sampson. 
ta ag Major-Gen. Merritt. | Commodore Schley. 
x Commodore Watson. Miss Clara Barton. 
* 
Pe fe me me 
* 
* Pie Each portrait is printed on fine coated paper, 912 x12 
x || inches in size. Each picture is detached and suitable for 
* framing. The cover is strong and attractive, and the whole 
aks affords much satisfaction to all who have been! interested in 
* the chief actors in the drama of the Spanish-American War. 
x * 
x « t 
+*x| Sent post-paid on receipt of 
a. < 
0 en Cents. 
x*x| PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Pare Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
a. 
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The INGALLS’ HYGIENIC 
$2.50 Shoe. 


For thirty-five years we have 
n making shoes in Lynn 
the shoe city of the United 
States, with the latest materi- 
als and methods for fine shoe- 
making at our command, and 
we guarantee this shoe to 
equal in style and wear any 
$8.50 shoe. It is made by our 


New Double Seamed 

Tackless Process, 
the soles being sewed 
wit 
















We use the finest ‘A 
and softestkid,also 4g 
. special patent 


to 

phe burning and 

ng of the feet, 
so annoying to the 
wearer. These 
features make it 
themost 
Perfect 


We want one shoe 
dealer m_each city 
and town in the U.S. 
to handle these shoes. 








Lf not obtainable of your shoe-man send us $2.50 and 25 cts. 
Sor postage and we will send them prepaid, 


CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., Lyan, Mass. 


Shoemakers for 35 Years. 



















A day’s 
tuel, a day’s 

worry and care, 
are done away with 
in ten minutes — 
and then, such a 
delicious meal as a re- 
sult—ought to win every 
housewife to Van Camp’s Boston Baked 


Beans—a case where economy tastes good. 
Send 6c. in stamps for sample can—booklet free. 
‘TAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
| $36 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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A soap that destroys the soft- 
ness of woolen will destroy the 
softness of the 
skin. Be sure 
of that. No 
matter how 
much a soap 
costs, if it 
shrinks wool 
it isn’t fit for 
the toilet. The 
best soap for 
all uses is the 
soap that 
won’t shrink 
wool. 
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IT SWIMS. ‘ 
All Grocers and Druggists sell it. W 





~) Straight 
| N as a Soldier 
¥ 
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Every mother wants her 
boy to be upright and sol- 
dierly. Military instinct is 
latent in every American 
youth and only needs to be 
developed. Let him “ play 
; soldiers’’—good games make 
good men; buy hima gun, such a gun asa 


Daisy Air Rifle. 


Not a mere toy, nor yet a dangerous weap- ¢ 
on, but a genuine rifle; yet absolutely 
harmless in the hands of any one. No 
powder, no smoke, no noise. Rifle walnut 
stock ; nickeled steel barrel, globe sights. 
Interchangeable parts, arranged in our 
“20th Century DAISY” (price $1.00) so as 
to shoot either shot or darts. Our “DAISY 
Repeater” shoots 48 shots at one loading, 
price $1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” 
(be sure the word “ Daisy ” is on the stock), we 


will send one from the factory on receipt of 
price. Handsome illustrated booklet—F REE. 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. © 
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